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Peace and War. 


The advocates of peace and the defenders of war are 
about equally obsessed by illusions. The issues that are ap- 
parent in the process of evolution seem not to be clear to 
either of them. Men like Bernhardi and militarists exalt war 
as a fine thing on its own account and the pacifist frantically 
exalts the claims of peace. Neither one of them seems to 
think of the perfectly clear fact to intelligent men that neither 
peace nor war is to be either defended or opposed. A sane 
man is in favor of neither peace nor war. That statement, of 
course, will appear to be a paradox or absurd. But when 
you know what it means, tho put in so ae a way, you 
will not find it so strange. 


The pacifist is shocked by the tragedy of 20,000 people 
killed a day and the militarist hardly dares explain or defend 
it. He too is saturated with the conceptions that prevent his 
either seeing the defence or working for a situation in which 
the ideal can be attained. The pacifist hardly knows what 
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the influences have been that have obsessed him with the idea 
that the destruction of human life is a necessary evil and that | 
peace is an ideal condition of society. But it is a fact that he 
is usually totally blind regarding the nature of “ peaceful” 
societies and the real meaning of human life. Two in- 
fluences have combined to produce a contradictory concep- 
tion of the whole problem. First is the influence of 
Christianity which has extolled love and its allied virtues of 
kindness, charity and benevolence, abstention from anger 
and hate, and all the incidents which are consolidated in the 
idea of peace. The Christian ideal was that of an everlasting 
peace, tho Christ also said that he came to bring a sword not 
peace. Wherever Christianity made itself felt the ideal of 
humanity and the protection of human life prevailed. The 
world has become saturated with the conception, tho not all 
individuals embody it in their thoughts and conduct. All in- 
telligent people know what the ideal is, whether all of them 
try to live up to it or not, and those who make it a serious 
creed to live by endeavor with more or less success or failure 
to realize it. Consequently the intellectual and moral en- 
vironment of every one is made up of it and the social organ- 
ism is affected by it accordingly, regardless of the real degree 
of sincerity about it. 

The second influence has been materialism, which was 
radically opposed to all the ideas of Christianity. Its in- 
fluence has coalesced with that of Christianity at one point 
while antagonizing it at another. The materialist, believing 
that we have no other life than the present bodily existence, 
comes to prize living above all else. He cultivates the in- 
stinctive fear or dislike of death, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, by making mankind feel that there is no more 
to be had when we are done with the present life. Christ- 
ianity valued life too and all classes will have the instinct for 
prolonging consciousness all they can, whether doubtful 
about its termination or not. But Christianity valued it on 
other grounds as well. It was a probation for another life, 
and between this and the instinct for self-preservation or 
prolonged consciousness it tended to make the human race 
look at the problem from the point of view of mere living. 
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The materialist could sustain no other position and as doubt 
about another world increased the interest in life, regardless 
of what a life after death meant for spiritual virtues, the ma- 
terialistic attitude became the dominant one. Life became 
valuable in itself and all else was to be sacrificed to it instead 
of life to supposedly unattainable ends. Life, not spiritual 
ends, became the first object and anything like the slaughter 
of human beings in war became horrible. 

It was a curious combination. ‘The Christian, who had 
been taught humanity on the basis of the belief in immortality 
raised life into a primary position of value, tho his own belief 
subordinated it, and the materialist who did not believe in a 
future existence took the same view for other reasons, and 
both forgot the ethical principles and ends at stake in the 
problem. .The fact is that life is for a spiritual and ethical end 
and to be sacrificed to gain it. This view requires us not to 
look at either war or peace as the most desirable thing, but 
to regard this ideal as the thing to be first considered and 
either war or peace is to be approved or defended according 
to its embodiment of this ideal. We can never defend either 
war or peace at all costs. It is the realization of the spiritual 
ideals that comes first and if they are not attained in peace and 
are attained in war then we have a defence of war against 
peace. 

It is a remarkable fact that in nearly all wars, whether we 
regard them as just or unjust from our point of view, the 
soldier is governed by very high ethical motives. I do not 
mean all soldiers, but probably the majority of them. 
Whether he rightly understands the issue or not, he is usually 
presented with some ideal for which he and his country are 
fighting and he lays down his life to attain it. He is governed 
by the highest sense of duty and self-sacrifice. It is this state 
of mind that will save him far better than a self-interested 
condition of peace. It is not the bodily life that can hurt the 
soul, or better it is not bodily accident or injury that ever 
injures the spirit, but the spirit’s own thoughts and conduct. 

Another important thing to remark is that it appears to 
be in war only that the highest development of co-operation 
and unity of action has been obtained, while people in peace 
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give themselves over to selfish competition and voluptuous 
living. These vices are worse than any condition of war. If 
mankind would carry out the same unity of action in peace 
that it always adopts in war and has to adopt, it would find 
war disappearing from the face of the globe. But it would 
seem that war is or has been more or less necessary to arouse 
the dying instincts of unity and co-operation, of self-sacrifice 
and heroic sense of duty, the yielding of life to sustain a 
national ideal. What we require first to settle is whether the 
object for which war is a struggle is better than the object of 
peace, and decide our attitude accordingly. Peace that culti- 
vates only fear of death, or that is based upon a materialistic 
view of life, or that only paves the way to internal strife and 
voluptuous living in the name of virtue, or mere esthetics, is 
worse than war which keeps alive the sense of duty at its 
highest point of development. The soldier who fights in the 
trenches with the sense of duty is better off, even tho he die, 
than the man who remains at home a coward or wishes to 
enjoy the pleasures of a life that has no sense of duty, 
with luxurious ease, or the disregard of heroic and unified action 
toward what we take to be an ideal end. 

What are the ethical ends of existence? Decide these and 
let the condition necessary to attain them determine whether 
it shall be war or peace. It is not war as such that is wrong 
nor is it peace as such that is right, but the institutions which 
are sustained by them. A war, moreover, is a two-sided affair 
or it is one thing in two relations. It may be condemnable as 
an act of aggression but most highly ethical as a defensive 
act. The whole ethics of men’s relations to each other are 
the same here as in murder. When we condemn murder we 
defend the man who tries to prevent it. Defence against a 
wrong is always right and a duty. It is not taking life that is 
wrong, but the taking of it for unworthy ends. But we get 
into the habit of looking at both war and peace as if the one 
were an evil in itself and the other a good in itself. This is not 
true. The one thing upon which we need to keep our eye 
constant is the end for which we live and then war or peace 
will have a standard of measurement. The one great need 
of modern times is unity of action to attain the ethical ideal, 
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and tho war may not always aim at what it should, it does 
achieve unity of action and self-sacrifice which has to be ob- 
tained before it can make a condition of peace serviceable, 
while the usual law is that peace is but a cloak for the less 
earnest way of viewing life. Bad qualities of human na- 
ture come to the surface in peace as well as in war, tho they 
may not be the same qualities. It is only because we have 
imbibed a horror of physical injuries and the materialistic 
desire for ease and comfort that we see nothing but evil in 
war and overlook the years of compelled admiration for those 
who have died for an ideal. It makes no difference how we 
die, if only we die in the highest state of devotion to an 
ethical ideal. Eliminate the fear of death and make men see 
that it is something else than a bodily life that is most desir- 
able and the whole problem will solve itself. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH. 


Not all the members of the Society for Psychical Research 
appreciate the fact that they are also members of the American 
Institute for Scientific Research, a corporation founded under 
the laws of the State of New York for endowing and carrying 
on research in psychic and psychopathic phenomena. 

The American Institute for Scientific Research was chartered 
in the year 1904. Its membership is constituted along lines 
similar to those of other institutes, with a view to maintaining 
a steady course in the care of its endowment and the maintenance 
of its work, through a limited list of active members who will 
be able to perpetuate the body. 


All members of the American Society for Psychical Research 
become, by the mere fact of such membership, sustaining mem- 
bers of the American Institute for Scientific Research and such 
membership is continued from year to year by the payment of 
their annual fees. These sustaining members are divided into 
classes determined by the amount of the fee which each con- 
tributes as follows: 


Associates contribute $5.00 per annum. Life $100.00 
Members contribute $10.00 “ = Life $200.00 
Fellows contribute $25.00 “ " Life $500.00 
Patrons contribute $1000.00 in one sum 

Founders contribute $5000.00 “ “ « 


All active members are also sustaining members of the Insti- 
tute and vacancies in the number of active members are filled by 
election from the sustaining members by a vote of the Board of 
Directors, thus insuring stability and perpetuity in management. 


Metaphysical Tendencies of Science. 


METAPHYSICAL TENDENCIES OF SCIENCE. 


By James H. Hystop. 


There are two types of minds. One likes facts and the 
other likes fancies. One calls itself scientific and the other calls 
itself religious. Both, however, insist upon representing the 
nature of things and define their issues sharply only when they 
get into controversy. If let alone they would both dis- 
play the same intellectual interest in the interpretation 
of the world. The scientific man likes to indulge his imag- 
ination as well as others, and the religious mind likes to 
appeal to reality as passionately as his brother. But woe unto 
human peace if they happen to apply their fancy differently. 
When they get into conflict the religious man retires, nominally 
at least, into the limbo of faith and the scientific man eschews 
faith and proclaims his sole allegiance to facts. It is not long, 
however, until both are back again at metaphysics and the same 
cycle has to be gone through again. 

These remarks are prompted by the discussion of Prof. Louis 
More some years ago on Atomic Theories in The Hibbert Jour- 
nal. ‘The interesting thing about it is the emphatic way in which 
he asserts that atomic theories are metaphysical, and have a 
limited importance for science. If the philosopher had asserted 
this he might have been accused of undue prejudice against 
science which either refuted his metaphysical speculations or de- 
clared a verdict of not proven against them. But here we have 
the confession of a physicist that the basis of science, as laid 
down by many of its greatest adherents, is metaphysical. The 
philosopher should not have allowed this to be done by his 
avowed enemy. Of course the negligence of his opportunity by 
the philosopher is traceable to a habit since the time of Kant 
which has made him think he was independent of physical science 
in his explanation of the world. The immense revolution in- 
troduced into human thinking by the rise of physical science 
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threafened all metaphysical dogmas with annihilation, and the 
previous ages had been so saturated with the idea that some 
truth had to be absolutely assured that the Kantian movement 
set up certain a priori principles which were beyond the reach of 
scepticism and the dissolving tendencies of physical science. 
With this presupposition philosophy thought to go its way re- 
gardless of the fortunes attending the doctrines of physical sci- 
ence, and so neglected to observe that the hypotheses on which 
physical science was based were as metaphysical and speculative 
as any that had afflicted the theological and metaphysical specu- 
lations of scholasticism. The two types of inquiries went their 
own independent ways, and with most men who call themselves 
philosophers there has been no disposition to connect their sys- 
tems with physical science and no tendency on the part of the 
scientific man to recognize an affiliation of his own ways of think- 
ing on speculative problems in the same way as the despised 
metaphysician’s. But before human knowledge has been made 
complete physics and metaphysics will have to be brought to- 
gether, even tho it has to be done by one yielding to the other, 
with the probability that science will be the dictator of peace. 

I think Prof. More is correct in saying that the atomic theory 
and also that of ions, and electrons or protions is a metaphysical 
theory. It may be none the less true, but it is metaphysical, 
quite as much so as the hypothesis of the existence of God. Of 
course it is possible to suspect that Prof. More’s position is taken 
in the interest of a positive or phenomenal interpretation of 
knowledge. He may be wishing to bring metaphysics into con- 
tempt by regarding it as the product of the imagination and thus 
limiting legitimate knowledge to facts. At least the philosopher 
would be tempted to accuse him of this. I should not necessarily 
regard this as a fault, as I quite agree with the desire to keep 
human speculation within the limits of credible and provable 
facts, tho I might allow some liberties to functions which are 
often hastily discredited by comparing them to the products of 
fancy. But whether for good or ill I think it correct to make 
atomic theories metaphysical hypotheses and if this is to associate 
them with the imagination we may set up a distinction between 
its legitimate and its illegitimate exercise, if we are still to in- 
sist upon a useful function for them. But this aside, a most 
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important point is gained for the reflective tendencies of the 
human mind if we extend its proclivities for metaphysical think- 
ing into the physical world as well as the mental. 

But what is metaphysical thinking? Many a controversy 
may be waged about the meaning of this term, and in too many 
instances it is only a question whether one or the other of the 
parties to it are correct in their interpretation of the facts, not 
a question whether the method employed by both be legitimate or 
not. ‘To the present writer metaphysics is any systematic effort 
to explain sensible facts by supersensible agencies. We may 
succeed or we may fail, we may be right or we may be wrong in 
the particular view maintained, nevertheless we are metaphysical. 
A view cannot be condemned but only described by calling it 
metaphysical. The only question is whether any metaphysics is 
possible or true, not whether the point of view is irrational. 
What then is the point of view supposedly represented by it? 

After discussing the various atomic and etheric theories as 
creations of the imagination, Prof. More concludes with the 
brief and important verdict: “ Science like philosophy has no 
ontological value”’. Then he asks whether the legitimate func- 
tion of science is not to limit its work to the determination of the 
“classification into general laws” of all natural phenomena. 
This is what may: be called Positivism or Phenomenalism in the 
parlance of philosophy. I am not going to dispute this limi- 
tation of human knowledge. _ Under certain qualifications I am 
willing either to admit its truth or to accept it as representing 
one stage of human knowledge in which certitude is attainable 
and so to transfer the doubt to other real or alleged points of 
view. I do not believe in refuting a system of beliefs by calling 
ita name. What is meant by Prof. More’s dictum has too much 
truth in it to take up an attitude of criticism against it, and in so 
far as my own beliefs are concerned I have no objection to ac- 
cepting it as the whole truth, only I am aware of the fact that 
certain other claims of the human mind are sure to seek cover in 
these real or alleged limitations of scientific facts. I do not say 
human knowledge, because that phrase is an equivocal one. It 
may denote the facts of sensible experience which always seek 
and demand explanation, and the certainty of which facts may 
not extend beyond their occurrence to date. Then it may de- 
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note the certitude of any and all beliefs whether factual or ex- 
planatory and so open the question as to the equal certitude of 
all of them. Scientific facts are simply those which we recog- 
nize as accepted ‘or proved, and any extension of the judgment 
to include prediction of the future as to facts must run the 
gauntlet of those principles which determine all forecasting in a 
world of change. What then is meant by denying or question- 
ing the ontological value of cosmic theories? 

Prof. More does not define carefully what he means by onto- 
logical explanations, and perhaps it was not necessary tor his 
purpose, and hence I do not raise the issue to limit the truth of 
his contention, but to suggest a larger analysis of the problem 
which confronts every man who seeks an “ explanation” of any- 
thing whatever. The question with many persons is: “ Shall we 
be content with the facts of experience, or shall we seek some- 
thing else to make them intelligible to us as occurrences”? This 
may entail the question whether anything but phenomena can be 
fact, but this would only be to enter into the same controversy 
about facts that has gone on in the name of metaphysics, and 
hence I shall presume something on the intelligence of readers 
and critics. The question of all men is whether we shall cease 
to think about anything but the occurrence of facts of experi- 
ence, and if we decide that we can legitimately trouble our minds 
about something more, what can we accomplish in that field? 
We have what we call the problem of “ explanation”, whatever 
we may mean by the term and whatever can or cannot be ac- 
complished by the effort to solve it. It would seem, then, that 
facts and “ explanation” are the two general things of interest 
to inquiring minds. 

If you wish to distinguish between science and metaphysics 
in the problem of causes and to maintain that metaphysics is 
illegitimate in its object, you will have to adopt the Kantian 
way of looking at causes; namely, the distinction between “ em- 
pirical” and “ transcendental” causes. Some would express it 
by the distinction between phenomenal and noumenal causes. 
But these terms are technical and are not self-explanatory. We 
may express the same idea in the distinction between sensible and 
supersensible causes and then maintain that we can never know 
supersensible causes. In ordinary life we trace causes to the an- 
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tecedent events or objects which are invariably connected with 
the phenomenon to be explained. Rainfall, for instance, is re- 
ferred to clouds as its source: thunder to the lightning: growth 
to the action of the sun, etc. There is no appeal to supersensible 
objects. This is the simplest form of scientific causation. The 
next is to activities of various kinds. Dew, for instance, is ex- 
plained by the condensation of moisture in the air by the radia- 
tion of heat from the earth. We are still appealing to a sensible 
phenomenon, tho it is not a material object. We are, however, 
approaching the supersensible in such a view and we reach this 
when we suppose atoms and various molecular activities which 
we have never witnessed. But the only way to keep meta- 
physical causes free form the tinge of science is to limit the 
latter to the objects and events which are accessible to the senses. 
These we can sensibly prove and the others, however justifiable 
or unjustifiable, are not sensibly provable, tho they may be ren- 
dered necessary postulates of the sensible in certain situations. 
There are, it seems to me, five types of knowledge or prog- 
ress in it, and by “ knowledge” I mean certitude of conviction 
as well as unification of experience. Knowledge has these two 
factors, unification and certification or certitude, and I recognize 
five types of action attaining these results. I shall call them the 
Ergological, the Nomological, the 4tiological, the Ontological, 
and the Teleological. By the Ergological type of knowledge I 
mean nothing more than the observation or accumulation of facts 
of experience without regard to any form of systematizing or 
unifying them. In this type we simply collect facts regardless 
of any and all efforts to give them order or explanation. By the 
Nomological problem or inquiry I mean the determination of the 
laws of events or phenomena, the uniformities of coexistences 
and sequences in occurring events. Both the ergological and 
the nomological processes determine facts, one facts of occurrence 
and the other facts of uniformity or law of occurrence. It is 
after this that “explanation” begins. This begins with the 
ZEtiological problem, which is concerned with efficient causes, or 
the action of one thing or event to produce another, to give rise 
to occurrence without reference to the nature of it. We may 
call this causification. The Ontological problem is concerned with 
what may be called material causes, or the things which deter- 
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mine the kind or nature of facts and things. It is concerned 
with their constitution and the influences causing it. Hence it 
is closely related to both causification and classification. The 
Nomology of facts is closely related to both of them. The pro- 
cess of classification participates in both Nomology and Ontology, 
but the latter involves some notion of causality, perhaps even 
with a tinge of ztiological functions. But without trying to 
make the way clear out of such a labyrinth, it will suffice to say 
that the ontology of facts and things determines their relation 
in kind and constitution, whether it deals with coexistences or 
sequences. The Teleological problem is concerned with the 
question whether there is any intelligence in the cosmic order. 
The method combines the ztiological and the association of in- 
telligence with it, and possibly the existence of ontological in- 
fluences. But the main point is that it is not wholly distinct from 
the idea of efficient causes and may include material causes as a 
part of it, with the adjunct of intelligence implied by the nature 
of the facts. | 

Let me give concrete illustrations of what I mean by these 
several technical terms in defining the types of knowledge and 
explanation. I take first what I have called the Ergological 
problem. It is concerned, as indicated, with the accumulation 
of the facts. It does not classify. It merely observes and 
records the facts of nature and experience. For instance, a man 
wants to know all about the facts in a particular locality. He 
observes all the animal life there, their forms, habits, color, struc- 
ture, social relations, the vegetation, and everything pertaining 
to the existence of the types he is interested in. He may not 
try to explain what he observes. He may content himself merely 
with collating all that he can observe and simply record them as 
facts. Few men would do this alone. If there be interest in 
such facts it is likely to be accompanied by a desire to know the 
causes and conditions affecting the observed phenomena. But 
a man may force himself to eliminate this interest from his task 
and leave it to others to study the causes. His preliminary prob- 
lem is merely collecting the facts. His problem is ergological. 

But a man may be interested in trying to determine the law 
or order in which observed phenomena occur. He is here study- 
ing their connections preliminary to determining their causes. 
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But he may stop with the ascertainment of their uniformity of 
occurrence. For instance, what is the uniform behavior of a 
star, of a forest, of a group of animals, of chemical combinations, 
Here we are occupied with Nomology of the facts, not necessarily 
their causes, tho the causes lie near at hand with the law of oc- 
currence. 

Then we may want to classify facts and things. For in- 
stance we may try to find the types of animals in a locality, their 
kind and reduce the number to a few classes, thus getting some 
sort of unity in our conception of the phenomena. Merely 
counting the individual phenomena or things in a place will not 
give us the unity of nature as does the discovery that the phe- 
nomena are reducible to a few general types. For instance, we 
may observe that, among the animal creation, we have the verte- 
brate, radiate, moluscan, and perhaps other types of creatures, 
showing a connection not always apparent on the surface. This 
is reducing the kind of facts to be explained. Or we may seek 
the elements which constitute what a thing is, its make-up. This 
problem is that of Ontology. 

Then comes the inquiry for causes which is superposed on 
that of Jaw and kind. Here we seek for the conditions affecting 
the occurrence of phenomena or the creation of things. For in- 
stance, we find a series of motions occurring and investigation 
shows that they can be traced to a machine in which the expansi- 
bility of steam is the antecedent agent to all that occurs. We 
have found the cause of subsequent events. Inquiry reveals that 
the growth of vegetation is caused by sun heat. The disappear- 
ance of certain types of animal life is found to be due to the fall 
in temperature, a change of climate, etc. In these we are solving 
the problem of Etiology. 

The last is finding the end or purpose for which a thing 
exists or is used. ‘That is, we seek for the evidence of an in- 
telligent directing of the processes towards a given end. Pur- 
pose is found in all human institutions and behavior and per- 
haps in those of most animals. Whether it exists in the pro- 
cesses of inorganic nature remains to be determined. But where- 
ever we seek for purpose we are studying the Teleological prob- 
lem. 


These are usually combined in the man who investigates. 
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They can be kept distinct in our mental activities only by an 
arbitrary elimination of any one or more of them. Most men 
are interested in all aspects of phenomena and so pursue all these 
problems. But we may, for certain purposes, confine attention 
to any one of them, tho the later problems presuppose knowl- 
edge of the earlier ones. We cannot, for instance, study A®ti- 
ology without a knowledge of Ergology and Nomology. But, 
nevertheless, the possibility of limiting our interest or inquiry 
distinguishes the problems and explains the source of those pre- 
judices which try to or determine the legitimate and illeg'timate 
intellectual interests. ‘lhe fact is that they are all legitimate, tho 
some have not the certitude of results that others have and in 
that way evoke illusions about legitimacy and illegitimacy. 

Now metaphysics begin with the effort to explain things. 
This means that it begins with the A®tiological problem. What 
precedes this represents what many minds call the “ scientific” 
problem and also limits it. They think “ science” is not con- 
cerned with anything more than the determination of facts and 
the laws of their occurrence, and has nothing to do with the 
ultimate nature of things. Perhaps it would be better to say that 
“ science ” in the conception of these positivists or phenomenalists 
is concerned with the determination of sensible facts and meta- 
physics with supersensible and uncertain facts. It is this that 
brings the whole question of certitude into the contents of knowl- 
edge, and hence I think we may define the five types of intel- 
lectual process in terms of various degrees of certitude. If we do 
so, we may say that the most certain knowledge is the Ergo- 
logical and the least certain is the Teleological. The intermedi- 
ate types vary according to their relation to these and to each 
other. We may have reason to believe that the Nomological has 
as much or nearly as much chance for certitude as the Ergo- 
logical, but less than what follows, and we may hold that the 
Ontological has equal or less chance of certitude with the A&tio- 
logical, but more than the Teleological. I shall not pretend to 
measure this in any degree or be positive even that there is any 
regular gradation of certainty between the two limits of the 
series. All that I wish to recognize is that there is some differ- 
ence of certitude in the results of inquiry into the several prob- 
lems in order to explain the differences of opinion among men 
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about what can be achieved by inquiry. With that made clear, 
we may fix the origin of metaphysics, which are so much dis- 
puted, at the ztiological stage of interest, and concede all the 
certitude any one pleases to previous types. 

But along with different degrees of certitude about results 
in the various problems there goes the fact that each problem 
represents some difference in kind from the others, and it would 
be natural for different minds to manifest much confusion here 
on this account. It is possible that it occasions many of the 
controversies between the “ scientific’? and the metaphysical 
mind. But we ought all to agree with tolerable uniformity that 
we attain assurance more easily within the ergological and nomo- 
logical fields of interest than in the other three, and perhaps we 
can obtain clearer conceptions in these because of their relation 
to the sensible side of experience, while the others concern the 
supersensible, in which dispute will always be greater on the 
ground that there is less likelihood of agreeing on the standards 
of intellectual conceptions. It will be seen then that the differ- 
ences in kind and the differences in degree between these several 
problems, or aspects of facts, are complicated with the very im- 
portant distinction between the sensible and the supersensible 
worlds of experience. ‘‘ Explanation” seems to imply the asser- 
tion or supposition of the latter for the former, and this may 
involve us in the difficulties of communicating our ideas which 
may be more strictly limited to sensible facts. But this aside as 
showing still more complications in the scientific and metaphysical 
problems, the main point is to see where “ explanation”, in the 
conception of many persons, begins and ends. Of course the 
scientist gets the effect of “ explanation ” in his determination of 
the laws of facts and may even call it this. But ‘“ explanation ” 
usually implies some sort of cause and the determination of this 
begins with etiological problems and ends with the teleological. 

Now the physicist excludes teleological questions from his 
interest and concerns himself with the previous problems. When 
he wants to define the area of “science”, which often means 
certitude, he thinks of the ergological and nomological point of 
view, whether he uses these terms or not, and wishes to imply 
that other questions are subject to debate or impossible. When 
he says, with the philosopher, that the atomic theory and similar 
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hypotheses are creations of the imagination he implies that they 
do not represent sensible facts but are conjectures as to super- 
sensible things supposed to be facts. I take it that Prof. More’s 
“ ontological things” includes the ztiological of my own classi- 
fication, and so include these in the remark about the limitations 
of knowledge. 

We have, then, a scientist admitting that atoms, ions and 
electrons, protions, corpuscles, ether or ethers are metaphysical 
entities, creations even of the imagination, but at least hypothe- 
ses representing a supersensible type of realities, whether legiti- 
mately or illegitimately assumed. They are supposed to be 
“ ontological” realities which they undoubtedly are, including in 
this term the ztiological conceptions of my own classification. 
They represent the mechanical or materialistic interpretation of 
the cosmos. Within the anti-materialistic view we find the con- 
ceptions of God and the human soul as ontological and ztio- 
logical conceptions, supposed to represent certain realities, the 
one to explain cosmic phenomena as against atomic or mechanical 
theories and the other to explain the phenomena of consciousness 
as against the physiological theory which makes them functions 
of the organism. The atomic and allied hypotheses have been 
devised and used to “ explain” the cosmic order either indepen- 
dently of spiritualistic or in association with materialistic theories, 
and the object of this discussion is to examine just what function 
they serve in the problems of explanation. It will be the same 
with anti-materialistic hypotheses which shall be called the 
Theistic and the Spiritualistic. The theistic theory holds that 
physical phenomena ultimately require the efficient causality or 
interposition of an intelligent being to account for things. 
Whether it shall interpret God’s relation to the world ontolog- 
ically.as well as ztiologically depends on the question whether it 
shall take the monistic or dualistic type. For our purposes here 
it is not necessary to decide. All that I wish to indicate is that 
it defines the Absolute as at least an efficient cause in the cosmic 
order. The Spiritualistic theory maintains that consciousness 
cannot be accounted for by physical causes and that it requires 
some other subject than the brain to “ explain” its existence and 
to justify the belief in its continuance after death. The soul is 
conceived as at least the efficient cause and possibly an onto- 
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logical cause of the phenomena of consciousness. There is no 
importance to this conception of its function in the present dis- 
cussion. All that we require to understand in the idea is that it 
assumes something else than the brain and mechanical agencies 
to account for mental phenomena. It implies that there is some- 
thing more in the cosmos than matter, or the gross matter which 
usually goes by that name. 

The conflict between the materialistic and anti-materialistic 
view of the world began very early. The anti-materialistic con- 
ception prevailed before the rise of philosophic reflection and 
was disputed by all those who sought in matter and its powers 
the explanation of phenomena. It was in this controversy that 
the atomic doctrine was born, whatever functions it may have 
been made to serve later in the history of human reflection. The 
use of atoms to “ explain” the undulatory theories of phenomena 
was not their first function, and it is possible that they would 
hardly have experienced the fate of being creations of the imag- 
ination had not they been burdened with the same complexities 
as had perplexed the scientific man in the ordinary sensible phe- 
nomena of matter. No doubt their metaphysical function in 
modern science has been sorely burdened with complications of 
an extraordinary sort. But their original significance was very 
different, and we must study that in order to understand just 
where modern science, or if not science, scientists, have arrived 
in their metaphysical speculations, with their relation to other 
points of view which they were supposed to supplant or con- 
trovert. 

ZEtiological principles or causes have two applications, the in- 
ternal and the external. External causation means that some- 
thing else than the subject of the effect is the causing agent. 
Internal causation means that the subject is the cause of the 
effect in itself, that is, the subject is self-active The condition 
‘of a thing or subject which is described by its being influenced 
only from without to act is called inertia, and self activity is the 
opposite of this, convertible with free will. Ontological princi- 
ples or causes are based upon unity of kind and hence imply the 
qualities of things, and the constitution of them as determined 
by the relation of part and whole, elements and compound. In 
the conservation of energy it is applied to motion in the same way, 
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and is supposed here also to define the material relation between 
antecedent and consequent. I need not dwell upon these peculiar 
phases of the ontological principle, as they do not affect the 
issues to be discussed here. I desired only to remark its analogy 
with the twofold application of ztiological causes, which it will 
be important to keep distinct in this discussion. I may have little 
to say for a time about etiological causes, but much to say about 
one or the other application of them in the interpretation of 
philosophic theories about the cosmos. 

The primary interest of Greek philosophic speculation was 
ontological causes, the material elements which constituted the 
cosmos and its organic complexes. A£tiological or efficient causes 
did not interest the Greeks so much because they were largely 
taken for granted in their pan-psychic conception of things. In- 
‘ernal and self-active causes were far more universally assumed by 
them than by modern thinkers. Inertia was a late discovery of 
philosophy, tho implied even in many or all of the speculative 
ontologies of Greece, except the Epicureans, and was possibly 
implied to some extent in theirs. But the chief interest of their 
“ explanation ” was to find the constituent or primary element or 
elements which determined the nature of bodies, not the creative 
or formative cause of either events or compounds. One type of 
mind was monistic and the other pluralistic. The monistic type 
thought that there was but one ultimate substance in the cosmos 
and that the sensible world was only a metamorphosis of this 
one primary and “ indefinite’ (infinite) element. The plural- 
ists believed that there were several or many elements. At first 
they were four, then in the atomic school they became infinite in 
number. In one school, the monistic, the one substance changed 
its modes or forms to produce the world as we see it. In the 
other school, the pluralistic, the elements combined to produce 
the complex and organic world as we know it. But no account 
was taken of inertia as a property of matter which made up the 
cosmos. Even the forces of “love” and “ hate”, or attraction 
and repulsion, in the atomic system of Empedocles did not alto- 
gether commit its holder to a doctrine of inertia, at least in its 
proper form. But all the rest of the Greek philosophers as- 
sumed that matter was capable of self-activity. This was clear 
in the monists or pantheists, except Aristotle. He was the first 
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to set up a conception which implied the inertia of matter on a 
large scale. He could not account for the cosmos as he knew it 
without a primum mobile, or Prime Mover, a first cause, which 
first set the universe into motion and then left it to itself. But 
he did not develop a doctrine of inertia as an essential property 
of matter. He only implied it in his ultimate explanation of 
origins. The atomic materialists, Democritus and the Epicure- 
ans, had no conception of inertia. Their doctrine was that the 
atoms were in motion downward and that the cause of this 
downward motion was their own weight. When it was neces- 
sary to form groups or combinations, which bodies were, they had 
to swerve to one side. The force which did this was “ free 
will”, a spontaneous force in the atoms. Both this “ free will” 
and weight were internal forces. There was no conception of 
gravitation which assumes that a body cannot move itself. The 
Greek mind never suspected the existence of such a force. If 
the philosophers had asked themselves why bodies did not spon- 
taneously move laterally they might have discovered some sort 
of gravitation affecting their vertical movement. But being 
accustomed to assume that downward motion was spontaneous 
or due to a body’s own weight they seemed not to suspect the as- 
sumption of inertia for lateral motion while yielding it for 
vertical. Of course the atomists asked it and answered it for 
both directions, one by weight and the other by “ free will”’. 
The panpsychism of Greek thought generally made this possible, 
without the apparent contradiction that would suggest itself to a 
modern materialist who admitted even a germ of spontaneity. 
The principal object of all of them was to find the material or 
ontological cause of complex bodies, and when they invoked 
efficient or etiological causes it was for subordinate purposes. 
Weight and “ free will” in the atoms were efficient causes and 
besides were internal, inertia involving the implication of ex- 
ternal ztiological causes. 

The atomic doctrine tried another ontological explanation. 
The problem of science and philosophy was to explain, not only 
composition, but also the different qualities of things, especially 
in the earlier period when the elements were so few in kind. 
The fundamental principle of the ontological explanation was 
that of identity between the antecedent and consequent. With 
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only four elements to make up the cosmos, the observer had a 
far richer variety of qualities in things to account for than were 
found in the primary elements. The monistic view explained 
these by the ztiological principle of efficient cause in the subject 
to modify itself at will. But when men sought to explain things 
by the ontological principle they either minimized the importance 
of ztiological agencies, like self-activity, or disregarded them al- 
together, unless by implication and this in as niggardly a way as 
possible. But by increasing the number of elements they sought 
to accomplish the object of the monistic view with its variation 
of modes or to compromise in the assumption of fewer ele- 
ments with the necessity of concessions to the etiological prin- 
ciple of metamorphosis. There were two types of thinkers that 
sought in this multiplication of units to account for the com- 
plexity of things. The one was Anaxagoras and the other 
the Epicureans. Anaxagoras supposed an infinite num- 
ber of elements, but he called them homoiomeriz, by which 
he meant elementary substances which contained in them 
all the qualities which would account for the resemblances and 
differences in things. Every atom, so to speak, or elementary sub- 
stance had some of the qualities of the compound which it helped 
to form, or the union of the various elements with different and 
similar qualities would bring about the result. In this view there 
was a perfectly complete and consistent ontological explanation. 
Not only was complexity of substance accounted for, but also 
all the similar and different qualities in things. There was no 
variation from the demands of a perfect ontological method. 
But Anaxagoras obtained no followers. The Epicurean atoms 
were supposed to be alike in kind and to differ only in shape and 
size. The Anaxagorean elements exhibited qualitative differ- 
ences which enabled them, as ontological causes, to account for 
the qualitative nature and differences in things. The atomic 
doctrine represented only quantitative differences in the elements, 
and it was with this principle that they sought to explain the 
cosmos. But their school of thought died with ancient civiliza- 
tion and before its inconsistencies were developed into clear rec- 
ognition. But it commended itself to minds which recognized 
the universal fact of dissolution and decomposition of com- 
pounds, and as the materialism of that age dominated the de- 
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clining days of both Greece and Rome, with the loss of interest 
in philosophy generally, the difficulties of the view were not ap- 
preciated. 

It was the want of a doctrine of inertia that prevented ancient 
speculation from developing its thought into clearness or con- 
sistently with the religious consciousness which philosophy had 
supplanted. Everywhere familiar with the assumption that mat- 
ter was self-active by nature and interested only in the constitu- 
tion of things from ontological causes, not efficient ones, it had 
no way to define clearly its conception of God and the soul. It 
could only stumble along in a sort of compromise with two sup- 
posedly antagonistic principles of causality, the ztiological or 
efficient and the ontological or material. It was the same with 
its conception of matter. To assume it self-active and inert at 
the same time would have been impossible, and hence in some 
way it was obliged to put into matter all the functions and prop- 
erties which were the object of observation and experience. 
There was no difference in kind between matter and spirit. They 
differed, but only in degree of fineness. Each was self-active 
and nothing really inert. All efficient or ztiological causes were 
internal. The cosmos, except in Plato with his Demiourgos, 
Aristotle with his Prime Mover, and Anaxagoras with his Nous 
or Mind, was not regulated from without but from within. Mo- 
tion and change were spontaneous, and inertia, whatever tacit 
acceptance it had, was no part of the reflective mind’s conception 
of matter. 

Christian philosophy changed all this. It started with two 
important conceptions which modified all future speculation on 
the origin and nature of things. First it distinguished between 
matter and spirit, making them radically different in kind. Sec- 
ondly, it determined this distinction primarily by making the 
essential property of matter inertia and the essential property of 
spirit self-activity. Aside from the dualistic tendencies of this 
position, it was one of the most radical doctrines that ever worked 
its way into philosophic recognition. It forced the separation of 
etiological and ontological causes and substituted the etiological 
for the ontological in the order of importance for “ explana- 
tions.” In as much as it made matter inert the system had to 
go to spirit for any action that it found in matter. External 
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causes were the only ones admissible in the explanation of physi- 
cal phenomena. Internal causes were reserved for spirit. Mat- 
ter was not ultimate in the cosmos. It was created, 
whether in the sensible or supersensible form. Spirit was 
the absolute and eternal, and it had only an etiological 
connection with matter. Ontological principles were wholly 
subordinated to etiological or ignored. The exact an- 
tithesis of Greek thought occurred. What had been eternal then, 
now became ephemeral. What had been self-active then now 
became inert, and self-activity was confined to spirit. The only 
concession that seemed to be made to the ancient way of thinking 
was in the later doctrine of secondary causes, and this later gave 
trouble. But the clearest outlines of its thought were those I 
have defined, the antithesis between matter and spirit and their 
correlates of inertia and self-activity, with the ephemeral nature 
of matter and the permanent nature of spirit. 

But we must not forget the correlative conception of external 
causes which Christian thought set up by implication in its theory 
that matter was inert. Instead of seeking the explanation of 
phenomena in activities of the subject of them, it sought them 
in activities on the subject of a cause without them. The doc- 
trine of inertia became thus the fundamental one regarding the 
nature of matter, with the implication that explanations of its be- 
havior must be sought elsewhere. The belief in spirit enabled it 
to easily find this explanation. 

But the revival of science and the discovery of the indestructi- 
bility of matter and the conservation of energy disturbed the 
equilibrium of the Christian system. It at least made matter and 
motion coeternal with God, and consequently soon revived the 
atomic theory. But the scientific man did not adopt that view 
in its ancient form. Instead of making the atoms all of the 
same kind, tho infinite in number, he made them different in kind, 
tho infinite in number. He did not set up this difference in kind 
in deference to an ontological principle like. Anaxagoras, but 
simply in deference to what appeared to be the facts in the ele- 
ments which he found. But in making them different in kind he 
limited the number of kinds. These were the some seventy or 
eighty elements. He was confronted, however, with the need of 
something to explain the phenomena of composition and the 
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variation of qualities exhibited in the compounds. He required 
both an ztiological and an ontological principle other than spirit 
to account for his facts. He set up chemical affinity and repul- 
sion for the explanation of composition and decomposition, and 
the undulatory theory for the explanation of the varying quali- 
ties in things. This was a step away from the employment of 
spirit in explanation and the reintroduction of ontological causes 
where etiological causes had been supreme in the previous sys- 
tem. But it was also a deviation from the universal application 
of inertia as the essential property of matter. As we have seen 
this idea, it implies that external causes alone can account for the 
phenomena of matter. But chemical affinity and repulsion as- 
sume an internal force of some kind. As the theistic interpre- 
tation of the cosmos had excluded “ free will” or self-activity 
from matter this law of chemistry had to be applied in a manner 
to consist with the doctrine of inertia. This was done by as- 
suming that the effect observed in composition was not due to 
the self-activity of affinity or repulsion manifested in itself, but 
in the effect on one element of the affinity or repulsion of an- 
other. In this manner a sort of compromise was effected with 
the doctrine of inertia. It was limited in one direction but re- 
tained its extension in the other. The self-activity of an ele- 
ment was limited to its action on another, and the reciprocity be- 
tween them was in this way mutual. But to some extent the 
doctrine reintroduced the idea of self-activity into matter. The 
same was true of the doctrine of gravitation. Until this theory 
was proposed spirit, or divine interposition was supposed to ex- 
plain the positions and movements of all bodies in the universe. 
But gravitation both proved a doctrine of inertia which antiquity 
could not admit and limited it in the same way as chemical affin- 
ity and repulsion had done. It set up in matter a power to in- 
fluence the position and movements of the heavenly bodies, but 
applied it only to action on the motion of other bodies than the 
one so acting. That is, while each element or body cannot pro- 
duce its own motion or determine its own composition with an- 
other, it can affect the action of another and itself be the subject 
of like action from another. Thus inertia and self-activity exist 
side by side in the same subjects. Just what limits are definable 
for both of them is not clear and perhaps speculative physicists 
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have not undertaken to observe them, possibly not being aware 
even of the problem that is suggested by assuming the integrity 
of the doctrine of inertia while assigning self-active functions to 
matter. But some have gone so far in their view as to question 
the application of inertia to matter as an unqualified property of 
it. They think that biological phenomena demonstrate that it is 
self-active. To assert this is to give up what has been regarded 
so long, and even still by able physicists, as the fundamental 
property of material substance. 

In any case it is certain that chemical affinity and gravitation 
limit or qualify the sense in which inertia can be affirmed of 
matter and to that extent reverse the radical doctrine of Christian 
philosophy. It would seem necessary to most thinkers that this 
outcome is the natural and logical one for men who seek perfect 
unity in the order of the cosmos, and it can hardly be denied that 
the monist must logically move in that direction. 

However, hardly had chemistry and physics boasted of their 
triumph in this respect before they adopted two revolutionary 
principles that threatened to protect the docrine of inertia, and to 
exend the idea of external causes to explain phenomena. The 
first of these facts is in the field of chemistry. I refer to the 
influences of enzymes in chemical combinations. The funda- 
mental principle of chemistry is the composition of elements to 
form compounds. Here ontological causes operate to account 
for the property of weight and certain definite qualities of com- 
pounds. But chemical affinity had been the ztiological cause of 
composition and is supposed to have been an internal and initia- 
tive force bringing about the composition. For instance, oxygen 
and hydrogen unite to form water. Not observing any external 
force at work in it and finding that ontologically the effect is 
equal to the causes combined, it was supposed that the initiating 
agency was the internal affinity of oxygen for hydrogen and 
vice versa that caused the effect ztiologically. And so with 
all chemical compounds. But in recent years chemistry has dis- 
covered a remarkable fact in the process of forming compounds, 
at least in many important cases. Enzymes are simply substances 
which have the power to cause chemical combinations without 
entering into the reaction itself or the resultant compound itself. 
They cause a union which would not take place but for their 
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presence. Without them the supposed chemical affinity displays 
no activity. They do not enter as material or ontological causes 
into the resultants, but are efficient or etiological causes, and ex- 
ternal causes at that, of the composition. Chemical affinity would 
play no part but for their efficient action. It seems that the 
whole process of catalysis in chemistry is infected with this causal 
influence, and the extensive action of these catalysts or enzymes 
"$ SO great as to occupy even the field of inorganic chemistry, 
and Prof. Kennedy Duncan remarks that even in the inorganic 
field it would take a dictionary to chronicle their function, and 
in biological phenomena they would seem to represent a wider 
and still more important function. 

The philosophic significance of the action of enzymes or 
catalysts is in the simple fact that they exhibit the fact of inertia 
right in the field of chemical affinity. Where we had supposed 
chemical affinity to be’ spontaneous actions of the subjects, or 
elements, displaying them, we find closer examination reveals the 
fact that they will not act until set in motion by some catalytic 
process which is external to the subject acted upon. Hence 
where chemical affinity was supposed to limit inertia the doc- 
trine and implications of catalysis and enzyme action extend it 
again, and we go outside the subject to get an explanation of the 
phenomena. Efficient or ztiological principles still apply, but 
they are external instead of internal. They imply that the ex- 
planation of the phenomena is not to be found in the subject 
but beyond it. Inertia still prevails as a fundamental property 
of matter and the one function which was supposed to limit or 
qualify it, namely, chemical affinity, becomes itself subject to 
that law of inertia. 

In the field of physics and mechanics this limitation Of in- 
ertia is more or less implied by the universal ignorance of what 
gravitation is. This force is the puzzle of science. No one 
knows what it is or can in any way determine its form of ac- 
tion. Tyndall said of it that it might as well be conceived as a 
pushing as a pulling force. Either would explain the phe- 
nomena as well as the other. Newton was careful to say that 
he did not know anything more about its nature than the mathe- 
matical laws which defined the relation of the heavenly bodies 
and their motions. ‘To save the doctrine of inertia it had to be 
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conceived, not as involving the self-movement of a body towards 
another, but as the action of the external mass upon the body 
affected, while the subject of this action reciprocated the causal 
action in its own upon its neighbor. But no one knows which 
it is, whether in this form or another. 

The argument, however, from our ignorance of gravitation is 
not at all conclusive. It only divests the defendant of confi- 
dence in his qualification of inertia by some internal spontaneous 
force acting to regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies. But 
a more important fact looking to this limitation is the modern 
doctrine of ether and of ions and electrons. The first postula- 
tion of ether was made to explain the phenomena of light and 
its transmission. There was nothing in this to suggest the need 
of explaining the general phenomena of light by the external 
action of ether. But the doctrine that matter was composed of 
“ vortex atoms of ether’, or better, that the law of Mendelejeff, 
in the classification of the elements, necessitated the evolution of 
them from one universal substance, probably ether, was a resort 
to something outside of matter to find an explanation even of 
the material world. This is still more reinforced by the doc- 
trine of ions and electrons which place ether at the background 
of matter and even regard the very atoms as created bodies. 
Science thus goes beyond the material world for its ztiological 
principles of explanation, whether it does so or not for the onto- 
logical. It again extends inertia and makes it fundamentally 
the essential conception of matter. Hence in the whole field of 
science the existence of initiative causes within matter is prac- 
tically abandoned and explanations are sought in some other 
form of reality. 

It ought to be clear what such tendencies mean for material- 
ism, at least in the older conception of it. ‘The ancients and the 
moderns alike in their conception of matter intended to find the 
forces explaining phenomena existing within matter, and when 
confronted with mental phenomena simply referred them in some 
form to the atoms, whether as an accident of composition or a 
natural function of them. But this extension of inertia as far 
as Christian philosophy maintained, and the search for causes 
outside matter as it was known in those periods, is an abandon- 
ment of a fundamental position, and it makes no difference what 
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terms are afterwards employed to cover up the concession. We 
may still call ether “ matter” or the ions and electrons “ matter ”’, 
they are not this in the old sense, and when we ascribe to them 
all the properties that had been previously assigned to mind one 
wonders what has become of men’s sense of humor when ex- 
hibiting such antagonism to the existence of spirit and yet as- 
cribing the attributes of spirit to matter, as if it made any dif- 
ference what we called the subject or substratum of phenomena 
if only the phenomena were there. The fact is that the scientific 
man has been stretching and refining the conception of “ mat- 
ter” until its old meaning is not recognizable. Even in the 
early materialists it was made to cover both sensible and super- 
sensible forms of it, still ascribing qualities of weight and jnertia 
to the supersensible forms. But if we are now to include ether 
in the conception and make it without weight or inertia, and dis- 
tribute it universally through space, also placing it at the back- 
ground of “ matter” we are only setting up in terms cf “ mat- 
ter” what all the ancients regarded as “spirit”. This is one 
of the clearest truths in Greek thought. Mind was a fine form 
of matter or ether and intelligence was associated with this and 
not with gross “ matter’’, so that Christianity only insisted that 
there was such a difference of kind as we always recognize in 
things which do not have the same essential properties. What, 
then, modern science has done is to extend the idea of matter so 
as to include all the properties that had been applied to mind and 
yet retain the properties that had been limited to matter, giving 
both inertia and self-activity to it. Matter has been made con- 
vertible with spirit in one-half of its being and yet to talk about 
“spirit” of any kind in the presence of a physicist is to invite 
ridicule. But you can stretch the idea of matter until it embraces 
all sorts of contradictions and not evoke a smile. 

I do not say this in the interest of any theory against mate- 
rialism, as this is not the object of this discussion. What I would 
rather remark is the more important duty of making our think- 
ing independent of traditional and worn out concepts. It does 
not make any difference what term we employ to denominate the 
basis of our phenomena, provided we are honest with ourselves 
in the implications. We cannot remain by the old implications 
of any term when we have taken up into it all that our oppo- 
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nents had maintained in their conceptions. When the essential 
properties of matter were inertia and dependence on a creative 
power we had to employ some other center of reference to account 
for phenomena of self-activity and permanence greater than mat- 
ter. The materialist could only make self-activity an illusion 
and so explain mental phenomena as accidents of composition. 
But the moment that we endow matter with a germ of conscious- 
ness, as it seems Haeckel does, and seek the explanation of all 
material phenomena outside matter as previously conceived, we 
have either incorporated in our conception of matter all the prop- 
erties previously excluded from it or we necessitate the hypothesis 
of something else than matter. Either consequence is a refuta- 
tion or abandonment of past doctrines whatever name we assign 
to them. A man cannot do clear thinking who does not see that. 

Let us observe this contradiction in a further fact. Ether is 
presumably universally distributed through space and so may 
be said to be omnipresent. With the doctrine of enormous 
potential energies in matter which derives its powers from that 
which makes it, we are told that there are fabulous quantities 
of energy latent in an atom of hydrogen. Extend this to all the 
atoms oi hydrogen in the cosmos and then to all the atoms of 
other elements, and recognize that the ether is much greater in its 
potentialities, and if we call it matter also, we could say that 
matter is omnipotent, at least potentially so, and adopting the 
maxim of Leibnitz that an intelligent universe conceding free- 
dom of will to living creatures must exercise self-limitations upon 
its actual powers, we should have a situation in science identical 
in its description of matter with the medizval theology in its no- 
tion of God! Then add to this the possibility that ether is the 
basis of intelligence, as we should only be going as far as Greek 
philosophy went in this, and we should again have in matter the 
attribtue of omniscience. Omnipresence, omnipotence and om- 
niscience were the attributes of “God”. That is materialism 
has adopted all the essential ideas of theology and still gets 
frightened or angry at the conception of God! * 


* Speaking of the ether in space, Sir Oliver Lodge says: “Everything 
points to its universal permeance, if it exist at all.” Then in reference to 
some statements of Sir Isaac Newton, he adds: “But these, after all, are 
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The real difficulty lay in the essentially democratic tendencies 
and conceptions of Christianity, which has had to make so many 
concessions to the multitude, and not being able to impart to it 
the more abstract conceptions which it took philosophically of 
such ideas as that of God, had to let an anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of it grow and take root. It is this which excites so much 
antagonism and perhaps’ always will, until education is dis- 
tributed to a larger degree and extent. As the lower strata of 
intelligence came into power the narrower and untenable con- 
ception of the divine became prevalent, and science had to define 
its position by antithesis to this. The consequence was that the 
notion of matter became the inheritor of the unchangeability, 
omnipresence, omnipotence and omniscience of the older philo- 
sophic doctrine of God and simply transferred to it all that its 
ancient antagonist maintained, keeping up its warfare against 
the belief in spirit as an eviscerated conception; tho not for- 
getting any more than its defenders had forgotten. 

What science has forgotten is the elastic conception which 
it holds of matter, making it, perhaps, more equivocal than any 
other conception of metaphysics. First it denoted the object of 
sensation, what we could see, feel, hear, etc. In this it repre- 
sents what is entirely within the experience of all men in their 
normal state. Then it was extended to include the supersensible 
realities which were called atoms and which were supposed to 
be the elements out of which sensible matter is composed. This 
second meaning is much more comprehensive than the first. It 
does duty for what can be seen and what cannot be seen! What 
can be felt and what cannot be felt! In both these it is sup- 
posed to denote what has inertia and weight and limited to the 
finite cosmos, unlimited space not being supposed to be occupied 
by it. Then it is again extended to include the ether which per- 


antique thoughts. Electric and Magnetic information has led us beyond them 
into a region of greater certainty and knowledge; so that now I am able to 
advocate a view of ether which makes it not only uniformly present and all 
pervading, but also massive and substantial beyond conception. It is turn- 
ing out to be by far the most substantial thing—perhaps the only substantial 
thing—in the material universe.” Then he asserts that its density is greater 


than gold! This is a total abandonment of sense perception in the idea of 
“ density ”. 
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meates all space, has no weight or known weight, is not know- 
ably the subject of inertia, and not knowably discrete in nature. 
This is like dividing iron into infinite iron, atomic iron and sen- 
sible iron, while trying to maintain the same implications that 
attach to sensible iron. If physicists and chemists played such 
tricks with the terms iron, gold, lead, radium, etc., they would 
make no progress whatever in their science. 

It should be clear, therefore, why I should sympathize with 
Prof. More in denouncing “ ontology” in science and asking 
that we be content with facts. If the materialist cannot be more 
consistent in his conceptions and if he has no sense of humor in 
the adoption of his opponent’s ideas under cover of his own 
terms, the only thing a sane man can do is to insist that we must 
confine ourselves to facts and let speculative doctrines alone. I 
think philosophic conceptions have a use when consistently and 
intelligently understood, but if we expect to deceive logical 
thinkers by the equivocal phrases of the philosophic physicist we 
are only purchasing an illusory reputation with the plebs under 
the cover of misapplied terms. The sensible man will do his own 
thinking when it comes to that and science will have to insist upon 
limiting itself to facts to save its sanity. 

But this should not mean that I should refuse a legitimate 
function to metaphysics, at least as I understand the term. It 
is true that it must be clearly defined in order to maintain its place 
and it would have no difficulty in protecting its right if it did not 
use conceptions which facts would not illustrate or support. It is 
the indulgence of free imagination without facts that brings it 
into contempt. It happens, however, that “ metaphysicians ” are 
not the only victims of this instinct. “ Scientists’ are as guilty 
often as any others. ‘“ Metaphysics” is a branch of intellectual- 
izing that characterizes human nature rather than its definitions 
or its activities. Some who claim to be “ scientists’ are more 
“metaphysical” than many a “ metaphysician”’. It all depends 
on the subject matter of thought and discussion. What we want 
is not so much a denial of metaphysics and exaltation of science, 
thus setting up invidious distinctions, as we want discrimination 
of problems with the recognition of the various degrees of certi- 
tude distinguishing them. In some the solution may be far off 
and in some it may be near. Metaphysics; that is, the ultimate 
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etiological and ontological problems, my have to wait for fur- 
ther facts to assure us of the correctness of our hypothetical 
flights of imagination. At first we want scientific facts and it 
is in that field that we most easily attain certitude. The theo- 
retical construction of them and the determination of causes may 
have less certitude at first, but with ever growing accumulations 
of facts we may read the certitude we desire for explanations. 
But we are never entitled to indulge the theoretical imagination 
without facts. It is that pastime that invokes the contempt of 
science. 

But the man who invades the field of atoms, ions, electrons, 
ether and all conjectural realities is dealing in metaphysics, 
whether he wishes to call it that or not. It will be quite as 
legitimate to do the same in regard to mind, if we have the facts. 
We cannot suppose that metaphysics of the legitimate sort shall 
be limited’ to physical phenomena. That is to beg the question. 
It is a problem of method and the same process of treating 
physical phenomena must apply to the mental, or you concede 
two totally separate fields of interest and justify the very “ meta- 
physics” that you have ridiculed. As long as metaphysics is a 
search for causes, whether etiological or ontological, it will ap- 
ply to the more recondite facts of experience as well as to the 
sensible and more easily verifiable. That once granted, there will 
be no difficulty in reconciling the two points of view. But “ sci- 
ence’’ must learn that it cannot stretch its conception of the 
physical without trespassing upon the territory of its antagonist, 
or that of which it speaks as an antagonist. Confer on matter 
all the properties that have been assigned to spirit by other ages 
and you have adopted its ideas under other terms. No use to 
shirk this fact. The ether, as it has been conceived by its chief 
advocates, is but a euphuism for God, and the advocates of the 
corpuscular theories do not escape difficulties because they use 
a term with atomic affiliations. Assign them the functions of 
spirit and the whole game of materialism is lost and metaphysics 


comes in at the back door after having been kicked out at the 
front. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM MR. FRIEND, WHO WAS 
LOST ON THE LUSITANIA. 


By James H. Hys.op. 
PART I. 


Readers will remember that, in the fall of 1914, we an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. Edwin W. Friend to the 
position of Under-Secretary of the Society. Soon after he 
took the editorship of the Journal, friction arising about it, he 
resigned and went to England with Miss Pope to organize a 
new Society, but was lost with the sinking of the Lusitania. 
Only three days elapsed before he was communicating through 
Mrs. Chenoweth and possibly, had I been holding sittings on 
an earlier date, he might have appeared earlier. I have re- 
solved to publish here the results of those sittings, partly 
because of their evidential value and partly as a means of 
explaining the facts which led up to them. Besides, I include 
messages from him through other sources which give added 
value to the evidence for personal identity. 


I must explain, however, that it will be necessary to go 
somewhat frankly into some unpleasant facts to make clear 
the pertinence of certain messages. They are particularly 
valuable because they represent such concealed incidents 
and their extreme importance as evidence would be wholly 
lost if the exact facts were not told. Hence I shall state with- 
out reserve the incidents which led up to the situation. 
These, however, I state in the Notes and shall not repeat 
them here. The important thing in this Introduction is to 
know the relation of Mrs. Chenoweth to them. 


Mr. Friend had had a few sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth 
early in the fall of 1914 before his appointment to the Under- 
Secretaryship. I concealed his identity from her, not alluw- 
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ing him to be seen by her at any time during the sittings or 
afterward. Nothing was said by me before or afterward 
about him, as I never mention anything about the sitters 
or introduce them to Mrs. Chenoweth, unless there is a 
special reason for doing so, as I have done in four or 
five instances, two of them being my daughters, about whom 
Mrs. Chenoweth knew. Mr. Friend’s sittings were not 
good ones. About the first of May, 1915, he resigned from 
his position, and with Miss Pope, who resigned at the same 
time from the Board of Trustees, started for England on 
the Lusitania, with the purpose of organizing a new Society 
under the auspices of the English Society. On-May 7th the 
Lusitania was torpedoed and went down in an incredibly 
short time. The list of passengers was published in the New 
York papers the next day and my stepmother called my at- 
tention to the fact that Miss Pope and Mr. Friend were 
among the list of passengers. Otherwise I would not myself 
have known the fact. On Sunday the New York papers pub- 
lished the names of those who were reported as lost and 
among them was the name of Mr. Friend. Miss Pope was 
mentioned as among the saved. 

Now Mrs. Chenoweth had never seen or known Mr. 
Friend, and tho Miss Pope had had two sittings with her in 
the same fall, Mrs. Chenoweth had not seen her and did not 
know her or about her. On and before Sunday following the 
disaster, Mrs. Chenoweth refused to read the papers about 
the Lusitania as she feared that there might be communi- 
cators from it in her work. But she looked at the list of the 
saved to see if the name of Elbert Hubbard was among them, 
and finding that it was inferred that he was lost, she soon 
‘learned the fact from other sources. She was interested in 
his publications. But she knew nothing about Mr. Friend and 
Miss Pope as connected with the Society and its affairs. 
About a month after the disaster she learned from a friend 
casually that I had an assistant, he remarking in a conversa- 
tion that, now that I had an assistant, I would have more 
time for my experiments. It was news to her, but the friend 
did not know who it was that was my assistant and did not 
know that he had gone down with the Lusitania. The result 
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was that Mrs, Chenoweth knew nothing about the man or 
the facts until I told her about them later. 

I said that the Lusitania went down on May 7th. A cable 
was sent by Miss Pope with the word “ Safe ”’, which implied 
that Mr. Friend was among the rescued. This came on the 
8th, I think, but a later one indicated that Mr. Friend was 
lost. The consequence was that, at the time of my first sit- 
ting with Mrs. Chenoweth, which was on Monday morning, 
May 10th, I was uncertain whether Mr. Friend was saved of 
lost. ‘The communications at the sitting convinced me that 
he was lost, and later I learned the fact definitely as a result 

of the second cable. 
This account will show how little I knew about the situa- 
tion and how much less Mrs. Chenoweth knew or could know. 
The incidents that came in the communications could not be | 
known by her, even tho she had known the name and rela- 
tionship of the man to me. Many of them are of a very inti- 
mate character and known ony to myself and one or two 
other persons, some of them only to me, and some not known 
to me, but only to his wife. 

I do not regard the facts as any better evidence, if as good, 
as those of many other sitters who were less exposed to any 
possible knowledge of Mrs. Chenoweth, not being connected 
publicly with anything that could possibly bring any 
knowledge about themselves to her. But the connection of 
these facts with the sinking of the Lusitania will give a kind 
of interest to the case which others do not have. Anything 
connected with a tragedy seems to impress people more strik- 
ingly than purely scientific problems. This fact is one reason 
for using the material now. But the main reasons are as 
stated at the beginning of this introduction, and the additional 
fact that some of the incidents are such good evidence that 
their force should be known while they are comparatively 
fresh. 

It will be interesting to remark that I was engaged, at the 
time of the disaster, in experiments with a most important 
case, which it was desirable on my part not to interrupt. 
But the controls, without any suggestion or desire on my 
part, spontaneously stopped that work, when I expected to 
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continue it, and put Mr. Friend in to communicate. The re- 
sult is apparent in this report,-and has its significance en-_ 
hanced by the spontaneous character of the work and the 
relation of it to the problem, 

The fragmentary nature of the messages is the most im- 
portant part of the record. I happen to know many of the 
facts which are connected with those given and hence I can 
distinctly recognize the fragmentary character of what comes. 
Probably readers generally cannot see this, tho I have en- 
deavored to make the notes full enough to suggest this 
feature of the communications. But knowing the many facts 
not told, which were a part of those that are told, I can easily 
see how imperfect and fragmentary are the incidents given. 
Superficially they appear to be complete and no one would 
suspect anything else who was either not familiar with the 
facts outside the record or not generally acquainted with such 
communications. But to one perfectly familiar with either 
or both these circumstances, the whole difficulty of the prob- 
lem is apparent. We are not getting complete wholes in the 
messages, but mere glimpses from’a larger panorama of 
events, a larger mass of memories in which little oases come 
into view, or casual glimpses of whole paragraphs of con- 
sciousness, so to speak, slip into the vision of the psychic’s 
mind. Once that fragmentary character is fully recognized 
the case for the proper interpretation is won. It is the feeling 
that we are getting the whole mind of the communicator that 
perplexes many minds, both lay and scientific. There is no 
excuse, however, for this except the prejudice or ignorance 
of the student. I emphasize the fact here just to prevent mis- 
understanding of the record and the facts, and to put 
would-be critics and sceptics on the defensive. Whatever 
judgment is passed on the facts must reckon with the view 
here expressed about them and the writer must not be con- 
demned for views that he does not hold. 
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DETAILED RECORD.* 
-Mrs.C. J. H.H. May 10th, 1915. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 


[Long pause. Sigh as if weary. Long pause. Head turned. 
Pause and distress accompanied by catalepsy, which I had to relieve 
in the usual way. Long pause. |] 

QO. [Distress and pause. Distress and groans again.] © 

Who drinks? [1] 

(Can you tell ?) 

[Pause.] Oh my, I don’t want to see that terrible thing. 

(What is it?) 

Oh it’s ... [pause] perhaps it’s, perhaps it’s .... [seized my 
hand and held it very tightly. Pause and distress, groans and cata- 
lepsy again. Soon relieved. | 

It’s the ocean. [Distress, pause.] Oh, Oh I’m dead. 

(Who is?) [Suspected who it was.] 

[Pressure of hand relaxed.] Promised to report. 

(All right. I will be glad to hear from you and to have you tell 
me when you can who it is.) 

[Sigh and then held my hand tightly again. Pause.] Went 
down. [Pause.] Down. 

(Why have you come here ?) 

[Pause.] Yes why? 

(What do you wish to say?) 

[Pause.] It’s all over. Perhaps I can help you more now. 
Pause. 


*In the detailed record the signs are the same as in previous publications 
except that the following have been added to save space. Square brackets 
with “ P. F. R.” enclosed mean “ Pencil fell and reinserted.” Square brackets 
with “ N. R.” enclosed mean “ Not read.” 


1. The expression “ Who drinks?” does not explain itself. Prior to this 
sitting for some weeks I had been occupied with sittings for the case of Miss 
Fischer, reported in the forthcoming Proceedings. Her father was an in- 
ebriate and had been referred to in the sittings as such a person. It is quite 
probable that the allusion is a subliminal echo of that case and that it has no 
relevance to the present situation, tho the fact that the communicator was 
drowned might very well represent some confusion between the cause of his 
death and the subconscious recollections of the previous case. 

The sequel shows that the controls spontaneously changed the whole plan 
of the sittings and admitted Mr. Edwin W. Friend as communicator, who had 
just lost his life on the Lusitania. It was not at my solicitation that things 
took this course. This is all the more interesting because I had no clear 
knowledge of the facts. 
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(What do you mean by ‘more now’. “I don’t know who is 
present.) 


I can’t get hold. 

(What ?) [Not heard distinctly.] 

I can’t get hold. [Pause.] 

(Take your time.) [2] 

[Pause.] Oh. [Distress and sigh.] I have been to my wife. 

(Where is she?) 

[ Pause and then hand made motions of writing. I saw its mean- 
ing and it was virtually an answer to my question and suspicion as 
to who it was. | 
(I understand. Take your time.) [3] 


2. As soon as the expression “It’s the ocean” and “Oh I’m dead” came 
I suspected who was present. The following facts explain why I entertained 
the suspicion. 

Mr. Friend, who had been Under-Secretary of the Society, had resigned 
with Miss Pope, who had been a member of the Board of Trustees, and the 
two were on the Lusitania on their way to England to organize a new Society 
under the auspices of the English Society. I did not know the fact until my 
stepmother called my attention to the fact that the two were named in the 
list of passengers. The ship was torpedoed on May 7th and the next morning 
the list of passengers was published. By the 9th it was intimated that Miss 
Pope was saved and that Mr. Friend was missing. That much I knew, but 
there was as yet no confirmation of the fact when I held the sitting on the 
morning of the 10th. I was still uncertain as to his fate. But the moment 
that the expression, “Oh I’m dead” was uttered I saw what was coming. The 
further expression “ Went down” confirmed it. The statement, “I can’t get 
hold” was quite natural for such a new-comer. He had been lost only three 
days before. A more pertinent expression could hardly have been made than 
the one: “It’s all over. Perhaps I can help you more now.” It conveys a 
world of facts to anyone who knew the situation in which it was said. Mr. 
Friend had not been any help to the work and because he could not have the 
right to do as he pleased, resolved to aid in wrecking the Society. He was 
certainly now where he could be of more service or do nothing. 

3. The reference to his wife and making motions of writing were further 
confirmation of my conjecture as to who it was, tho my question as to where 
she was, was apparently ignored. I did not know whether he had comrauni- 
cated with his wife, as here implied, or not, until the afternoon of this same 
date when I told a mutual friend of what had come in the morning sitting. 
He told me that Mr. Friend had communicated with his wife early Sunday 
morning. This, of course, I did not know and much less could the psychic 
know it. Regarding the incident, Mrs. Friend writes: 

“T received a short message at 2:15 A. M. Sunday, May 9th. The words 
were as follows: ‘Take my message, darling. I am well. Boy.’ At the time 
of writing I was not sure until it was signed with the familiar signature 
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[Pause and leaned head forward. Distress and choking and 
then relaxed and after a pause I helped her back to the chair, limp. 
Then a pause.] 


Oh. [Distress and reached for pencil.] 


[Automatic Writing. ] 


You will go to her. I will try and come. E. [P. F. R.] [Writ- 
ing very difficult and scrawlly.] 7 

(Stick to it.) 

E. [Pencil fell. Refused to take it when offered.] 

(Stick to it.) [4] 


[ Subliminal. ] 


Oh, oh, [distress]. The boat’s filling. [Long pause. Reached 
apparently for the pencil and when offered refused it. Then leaned 
forward and began motions of swimming and continued them for 
some moments with accompanying groans at times, and then ceased 
apparently exhausted, with cry of ‘Oh’. I helped her back to her 
position in the chair.] 

{[Pause.] I will speak of an apple. 

(Yes.) [5] 


whether I was receiving telepathically or whether the message came from 
across the border.” 

A note on a later use of the term “ Boy” shows that it was his character- 
istic signature in letters to her. Of course we cannot escape the objection that 
Mrs. Friend knew this signature and, believing that he had gone down, might 
well have written it subconsciously, tho the cablegram that had been received 
implied that he had not been lost. The expression, however, later came 
through Mrs. Chenoweth and suggests the probable genuineness of it in the 
message of Mrs. Friend. 

His wife did automatic writing, a fact wholly unknown to Mrs. Chenoweth, 
as explained in the Introduction, and hence it is probable that the motion of 
writing was a symbolic method of telling how he had communicated with his 
wife, and her note shows that it was by this means. 


4. The letter E is the initial of Mr. Friend’s first Christian name Edwin. 
Mrs. Chenoweth not only had never heard of him, but did not know until 
later that I had an assistant in the work. She was casually told this by a 
friend of hers who did not know that he had been lost on the Lusitania. 
But at the present time Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing. 


5. The expression, “The boat is filling” and the motions of swimming 
were indications of the identity of the communicator, perhaps unconsciously 
transmitted from the margin of his consciousness in or during his effort to 
speak of an apple. This allusion to an apple had no meaning to me, but my 
familiarity with this work made me believe that it probably had an important 
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[Long pause.] Oh dear! [Rose and leaned forward again.] 
Oh, I feel so ill. [Pause.] Fred. [Sounded like ‘red’ and so I 
read it.] Fred, Friend, Friend. 


(What is that?) [It was whispered and I wanted it more 
clearly.] 

I don’t know him. Fr ... Fr ... [spelled]. Friend 
[whispered]. Fr .. [spelled with a trill so that it sounded like 
‘fur’ with a tr‘ll]. [Pause.] 

i ahead.) [Pause.] (Speak it clearly, if you can.) 

Pause.] I think your friend is here. 

(What is that ?) 

I think somebody who calls himself your friend is here. [Pause.] 
I guess, I guess I thought too much on the disaster. I see it all 
around everywhere. I thought too much about it. It’s horrible. 
It’s got on my mind. I tried not to. I didn’t read any papers yester- 
day at all. I kept seeing it all the time. [The disaster. ] 

(Did any one try to give his name?) 

Yes, but I couldn’t get it. I could hear something about your 
friend was here all the time, your friend is here. [Not perfectly 
distinct.] Friend is here [distinct]. [6] 


meaning, and so I asked Mrs. Friend if it suggested anything. The following 
is her comment on the reference: 

“The sentence, ‘I will speak of an apple’, refers, I think, to a jesting re- 
mark of my sister’s to some friends about Mr. Friend’s Adam’s apple. I had 
repeated it to him and he had been much amused by it and we had referred to 
it frequently in fun. I think he used this for identification, as it could not 
possibly have been known to the medium or to Dr. Hyslop.” 

The manner of referring to the incident, tho it does not specifically assert 
that it refers to the joke between them, suggests some sense of humor on the 
part of the communicator, and he had this abundantly. The absence of all 
association links between the allusion and the context is good evidence that 
it is the incident which Mrs. Friend recalls. 


6. The manner in which his name was obtained is remarkably interesting. 
The confusion of the subliminal is apparent and the difficulties of getting the 
message clear quite evident. I purposely refused to recognize the “Fred”, 
knowing that it was intended for “Friend”, and unwilling to give any help 
or suggestion, I let it go. But it came almost immediately, tho whispered and 
to have it clear I asked not “ Who it was” but what it was. Then the con- 
fusion came and the subconscious supposed that the communicator was a 
friend of mine, not suspecting that it was the communicator’s name. It in- 
sisted on understanding it as my friend, using the term in the general sense. 
But it was corrected in an interesting way. After a struggle with it the ex- 
pression: “Friend is here” eliminated the general meaning and gave the | 
specific name, tho the subconscious apparently did not discover what the cor- 
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(I am sorry that so fateful an end came.) 

The only hope is that out of the tragedy may come some [pause] 

clearer light for the cause we love and which I still .... [paused as I 

wrote and then suddenly awakened without finishing the sentence] . 
What happened to me? 

(Nothing.) [Half confused for a moment, and then normal. ] 


I asked Mrs. Chenoweth after the sitting if she had read the 
papers about the Lusitania and she said that she had not, except this 
morning when she looked to see if Elbert Hubbard was among the 
survivors. She said he was the only one she was interested in, having 
seen or met him once in her life. She said that she had not looked 
at the list of the dead. 

She knew nothing about Mr. Friend, the communicator, tho he 
had sittings here last fall. She had not seen him at any time and 
she did not know that he was in any way connected with our work, 
tho it had been announced in the Journal last fall. She does not see 
it, purposely refraining from taking it. Much less did she know that 
he had severed his connection with the Society and was on the Lusi- 
tania. I saw in the papers Saturday and Sunday that he was among 
the lost. Last night on my arrival 1 communicated by telephone with 
a mutual friend of him and myself and learned that a telegram had 
come saying he was safe, but a later one had said there was nothing 
definite. I was, therefore, not assured of his actual death, tho it 
was quite probable to me. 


Mrs.C. J.H.H. May llth, 1915. 10A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 


[Long pause. Sigh with exclamation of ‘Oh’ as if weary, and 
then a long pause again. Hand moved slowly across the pad and 
reached for mine. I offered pencil but it was refused and in a few 
moments I suspected catalepsy, which I found to be a fact. Some 
time relieving it and then hand relaxed with distress and cries of 
‘Oh’ and groans. Pause.] 

Very easy. (What is very easy?) Dying. 


rection meant. The allusion to the disaster and its confusing effect on her 
mind is conclusive as to what and who were meant. Even if she had looked 
at the list of the lost, it would not have supplied her with the information 
given about Mr. Friend or suggested the pertinence of selecting him for com- 
munication. 


Communications from Mr. Friend. 


(What about it?) [7] 
[ Pause, reached for pencil and pause.] 


{Automatic Writing. ] 


* * [scrawls. Pause] * * [Fumbled pencil. Pause.] * * 
[scrawls like shorthand. P. F. R. Pause.] * * [lines like capital 
‘M’ but more than necessary for that letter. Distress. P. F. R.] 

to it.) 

Pause.] E [P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) 

[Distress and pause.] F [pause] * * [resembles ‘W’] 
[Pause and breathing as if dying, and distress.] my work is put 
before me by this accident for I know about the diff [struggle] ulties 
[difficulties] to be overcome as many do not and my experiences of 
the past year have given me a wider knowledge of the erratic move- 
ments of the so-called communications now I must test them [dis- 
tress]. I am as clear in my head as before the occurrence but find 
some difficulty in overcoming the nervous activities of the light. 
[difficulty in keeping control]. 

(I understand.) [8] 


7. Under ordinary circumstances the reference to its being easy to die 
would have no significance, but in this instance and in connection with Mr. 
Friend, who is the communicator, it is especially interesting. The whole 
subject of death had been the topic of his thoughts in the work and no doubt 
he had often wondered what it would be. 

8. “E. F.” are the initials of Mr. Friend’s name. The scrawl which ! 
interpreted as resembling W would refer to his middle initial, if this be what 
was intended. 

The statements following the attempt to give his name or initials are per- 
fectly characteristic. He had obtained a wider knowledge of the subject 
during the year prior to his death, and especially of the “erratic movements 
of the so-called communications”, since he had had experiments in auto- 
matic writing with his wife, as his published articles show. He had never 
been able to appreciate fully the difficulties of communicating, thinking them 
somewhat imaginary, but he here makes an allusion which shows that he has 
discovered what I had told him to be true. Mrs. Chenoweth, of course, knew 
nothing about the facts. 

The phrase “so-called communications” is significant as coming from 
him, and in connection with the reference to the difficulties and “nervous 
activities of the light”, Mrs. Chenoweth. Like nearly all persons who read 
records of communications, he had supposed that they were transmitted in- 
tact or that the communicator was directly giving his thoughts. But he here 
implies in his phrase that there is something different from this conception 
and later he admitted the place of the subconscious in the product, a view 
which I had always endeavored to make him and others see. 
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I am not in agony as seems. [Medium seemed in agony. She 
leaned forward, cried ‘Oh’ and fell back in chair. Pause.] I am 
going to demonstrate some of my own theories. You know I had 
some about this automatic .... [Pencil fell, Mrs. C. leaned for- 
ward and cried ‘ Don’t’ several times arfd in great distress fell back 
into the chair.] [9] 


[ Subliminal. 


Who had this little pin I gave you and think of me? [Leaned 
forward in distress.] Where was I. [10] 

(Oh you were off working.) [Said to medium.] 

Yes. (Stay there.) [Hoping trance would remain. ] 

Yes, yes. Were we going to England? (Yes.) Yes, yes. (Who 
was with you?) Yes, yes, but she, where is she? They saved her. 
Oh, Oh. [Distress and pause. ] 

(Who was it?) [11] 


[Long pause.] Where is my sister? [12] 


9. He had formed his own theories of the automatic writing and, indeed, 
had adopted them rather hastily and impulsively without adequate psycho- 
logical knowledge. Before the demonstration of them here as promised he 
lost control! 


10. The reference to the pin had no significance to me, but as soon as 
Mrs. Friend saw it she recognized its pertinence and wrote me: 

“The reference to the little pin in the sitting of May 11th is extremely 
good. Mr. Friend gave me a small pin about = year ago and I am very sure 
neither Mrs. Chenoweth nor Dr. Hyslop could have known the fact. He gave 
it to me just before leaving for his mother’s funeral when he was particularly 
desirous that I should think of him.” 

It was in fact an engagement pin instead of a ring and this is probably 
meant by the allusion to the phrase “and think of me”. 


11. Miss Pope was with him on the way to England for the purpose of 
trying to organize another Society. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing of this, 
tho it was published in a New York paper. I did not know it at the time but 
was shown the clipping afterward. The allusion to England, therefore, and 
to the fact that “she was saved” was pertinent, and any knowledge that Mrs. 
Chenoweth might have had that the name Pope was among the list saved 
would not explain the pertinence of the association here. 

I asked who was with him in order to bring out the name of Miss Pope 
which came later. The answer was relevant: “ They saved her.” I had not 
indicated the identity or sex of the person and later I found that the expres- 
sion “they saved her” had more significance than I had supposed, as there 
was great difficulty in restoring her to life. 


12. I knew nothing about Mr. Friend’s sister, not even knowing that he 
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u don’t know. Who was with you on the way to England ?) 
Long pause and reached for pencil.] 


[Automatic Writing. ] 


E [pause, and P. F.R.]. 
(Stick to it.) 


* * [scrawls.] (I can’t read it.) Myers will help me. 
(All right.) 


* * [scrawl.] I * * [scrawl and pencil fell. Pause.] [13] 
Subliminal. ] 


Oh Iam so dizzy. [Pause, opened eyes, stared at me and closed 
them again. Pause.] I wanted to see Lodge. 

(Yes, who did?) Idid. (Whoare you?) [14] 

I had a report even if I spoiled the work. Couldn’t help it. 

(Why not ?) 

I couldn’t help it. (Why?) [Pause and leaned forward.] It 
wasn’t right was it? 2 

(No.) It wasn’t right for me to go, was it? (No.) 

I saw it at once. 

(What made you go?) [Miss Pope in mind.] 

[Hand began writing and I offered pencil but it refused.] We 
didn’t agree. [Pause.] I ought to apologize. The light has come. 

(Was any influence exercized over you to do it?) 


es. 

(What was it?) 

Two reasons [first two fingers held up]. One beyond [one finger 
pointed upward] and one here. I ... I grieve. [Pause.] I paid 
the price. 

[Opened eyes and showed she was awake or nearly so.] 

What is it. I heard something. Iam awake. I heard something. 


had one, tho he might have alluded to her in conversation and I have forgutten 
it. Mrs. Friend writes of the question about his sister as follows: 

“The question about his sister is not inept, as we had expected her to come 
from Indianapolis for a visit at just about this time, and he knew before he 
left of the approximate date of the arrival which was to be the 16th of May,” 


13. It is probable that he was attempting to give his full name here, with 
the help of Mr. Myers. The initial E came, but the rest was undecipherable. 
14. It was the definite plan of Mr. Friend to see Sir Oliver Lodge in 
England. It was so intimated in the New York paper and I knew it inde- 
pendently. Mrs. Chenoweth did not know the fact. She does not see any 


New York papers and knew nothing about Mr. Friend and his relation to 
the Society. 
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[Pause.] “I paid the price.” I heard it in a kind of sad little 
voice. [15] 


Mrs.C. J.H.H. May 12th, 1915. 9 A.M. 
Subliminal. ] 


[Long pause. Groan. Long pause. Distress and cry of ‘Oh’. 
Long pause and then leaned forward and fell back suddenly. Pause 
and distress with cry of ‘Oh’. Long pause and reached for pencil. | 


[Automatic Writing. ] 


Edwin [pause and P. F. R.] 
(Stick to it.) 


15. This is a remarkable passage from the reference to Sir Oliver Lodge 
to the end. It will be necessary to state somewhat frankly and fully the facts 
which make the passage so pertinent. 

I had selected Mr. Friend for the work and introduced him to Miss Pope. 
He was chosen for the work and the agreement was that he should remain at 
Harvard University until his fitness for the work was tested. I went off for 
the summer and on my return to the city in the fall, I learned that fhe had 
been induced to give up his position at Harvard and to devote his whole time 
to the work. This was done without any consultation with me about it. Then 
he was appointed Under-Secretary of the Society with the understanding that 
he would take up the duties in the office of such a position. But he abso- 
lutely refused to do this and with Miss Pope’s intervention requested that he 
edit the Journal. As I needed help, I acquiesced against my better judgment, 
sent a lot of edited material and some unedited to him for use. He dis- 
carded this and published records which a scientific body could not tolerate 
without better evidence of their character. As psychological anomalies it 
should be published, but not as evidence for spirits. This, with several other 
things in the editorship, made it necessary for me to resume the editorship of 
the Journal. This at once resulted in the resolution of Miss Pope and himself 
to organize a new Society, and they started for England to do so. The state- 
ments in the messages ought to be quite intelligible after the narration of 
these facts. 

The allusion to having a “report” is correct. He was to present a report 
for the Proceedings and it was nearly ready when the break came. I had to 
cancel this report. The confession of mistake and the apology for his course 
are most interesting and represent events of which Mrs. Chenoweth could 
know nothing, especially the “report”, even if she had known the man and 
his relation to the Society. There is no way of determining accurately what 
is meant by saying he couldn’t help it. But this taken with the two reasons 
given in answer to my question suggest certain facts of some importance. I 
asked if any influence had been exercized on his mind, because the situation 
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[Pause.] Edwi ... [pause and sigh.] Ed... [Pause] * * 
[scrawl. } 

(Stick to it. You'll get it.) 

Edwin [Pause.] F ... [Pause.] fr... [‘f’ may have been 
intended for a capital‘ F’] Fre... [P.F.R.] 

(Stick to it. You'll get it.) 

F ri [‘i’ dotted] e [pause] ... Friend. 

(Good. That’s excellent.) [16] 

So sorry to find the end of the chapter so soon but .... 

[Catalepsy came on and I had to relieve it by rubbing hand and 
arm. 
I will do what I can to make my identity a good case. 

(Thank you, I hope you will.) [17] 

It helps me to have this to do for it gives me an incentive to work 
an object to center on which helps me to forget the tragedy. 

(Yes I understand.) 

I already think I know why so many communicators forget. It 
is a desire to put away an unpleasant and [read ‘end’ and pencil 
pointed till corrected] wearing memory. [Pencil fell, hand held up 


was such that he was under strong bonds to follow another than the Secre- 
tary of the Society. Miss Pope paid his salary and kept him in the country 
near herself where he could not be under my direction. But the meaning of 
my question was taken to imply that I wanted to know if spirits had in- 
fluenced him. I did not have anything of this kind in mind. The answer in- 
volved both influences, one a spirit and the other evidently Miss Pope. But 
for one incident there would be no way of verifying the statement about a 
spirit influence. While the two were on the Lusitania, a psychic in New York 
who knew nothing about the situation, except that some trouble had arisen, 
told us that the two had followed false messages coming from someone 
impersonating Dr. Hodgson. We had no means of verifying this statement. 
But the possibility of it is made evident by a later message through Mrs. 
Chenoweth by Mr. Friend asking us not “to blame Miss Pope too much be- 
cause she followed the messages as well as I”, Mr. Friend. “I paid the 
price” is so true that, if he had not started on the mission of organizing a 
new Society, he would have been living and perhaps at work with us. 

16. Edwin Friend was his name. It was unusual for communicators to 
try to give their names at the outset of a sitting, but Mr. Friend was familiar 
with our difficulties about proper names and the uncertainty about communi- 
cators when they failed to announce their names, and hence it would be quite 
natural for him to try to give it at once. 

17. Of the expression about “the end of the chapter”, after remarking 
the characteristic nature of the message generally, Mrs. Friend writes: 

“Tn expressing his thought in the words, ‘So sorry to find the end of the 
chapter so soon’, he recalls to my mind the numerous times we have spoken 
of our life as a story.” 


] 
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in air as if reaching for something. Distress and pause.] [Pencil 
reinserted.] [18] 


I know what your plan is for me. You wish me to try and come 
and communicate as well as I can for her. 

(Yes exactly.) 

I know the plan and I deeply appreciate the seting [setting] 
aside of the other work that this may be done for it is not new to me 
to understand how your heart and interest is * * [‘hid’ or some 
word meaning ‘taken’] up in this case which has taken so much 
time. [19] 

[Pencil fell, hand stretched toward me, leaned forward and 
choked as if drowning, gasping desperately and face flushed. Fell 
back heavily and stopped breathing, with face still much flushed. 
Pause, and reached for pencil. When inserted I noticed hand was 
slightly cataleptic. } 

I will do all possible and you know I have more than the purely 
scientific reason but I jump at this opportunity to help the work 
which I sincerely believe in. We may not always have agreed on 
each individual point but we were each desirous of making [P. F. 
R. and struggle to keep control] plain the fact of spirit intercourse 
Psychology. 

(Yes I understand.) [20] 

my work and training for it was good enough to help me se [see] 
the fact and the more recent experiences of my life drove home the 
truth and now I must tell you that I went at once to her my wife and 


18. There is a tone of confession in the expressed grief and sense of 
tragedy and the desire to be occupied in communicating to help forget it. He 
had counted enthusiastically on a career in the subject and, tho the allusion 
here is not evidential in any high sense of the term, it is so characteristic and 
apt to the situation, that it cannot pass without notice. The reason assigned 
for the forgetfulness of communicators is not clearly recognizable from what 
we know of psychology, tho it is possible and may be true for some minds. 

19. I had already formed in my mind a plan to have the wife take some 
sittings, and of course I had not hinted at it to the psychic, so that there is at 
least a coincidence here of some interest. The sittings were consummated a 
little later and the record of them is included in this article. 

The manner of referring to “this case which has taken up so much of 
your [my] time” is very pertinent. He knew well, when living, about the 
time and expense that I had given to the development of Mrs. Chenoweth and 
quite understood my interest in it. Mrs. Chenoweth, even if she had known 
of his existence could not have known that he knew of my work with the 
Doris Fischer case, now interrupted by his messages. a 

20. We agreed on the main questions, but we disagreed as to the policy 
in the publications. He was interested more in the philosophic than the scien- 
tific side of the question. The whole case is well abbreviated in the message. 
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tried [read ‘had’ and pencil pointed till corrected] to give her a 

message quite uncolored by her imagination and was helped to do it 

by one who had previously used her for a message to the world. [P. 
. R. and struggle to keep control. ] 

(Yes.) [21] 

It [read ‘I’ carelessly] will help her also ... It will help her 
also to have this work going on. I left many things which may be 
useful in the way of recognition. 

[ Pencil fell, marked catalepsy came and a struggle occurred with 
much distress and in the midst of it-she awakened. } 


Mrs. C. J. H.H. and Mrs. Friend. June 3rd, 1915, 10 A. M. 
Subliminal. ] 


[Long pause. Sitter admitted. Pause and article, wrapped in 
oiled silk, placed on table. Pause and sigh. Long pause. Hand 
reached for pencil and seized it with stress and strain. ] 


[Automatic Writing. ] 


[Writing began with much difficulty.] I am here to [pause] day. 

(Yes, you are welcome.) 

and want to say so much to her whom I have left and who is here. 
I am so excited that I can be so near and in real communication of 
this sort although I am not opposed to it nor was I [P. F. R. and 
strain to keep control] but the actual experience far surpasses logical 
thinking about it. I am trying to do all that I can to make myself 
[pause] felt [read ‘ feel’ and pencil pointed till corrected] at home 
and am sure I shall succeed even better than indifferently. 

(All right. Tell us all you can about your effort.) (22) 


21. It is true that the “recent experiences” of his life “drove home the 
truth”. His sittings with his wife exercized a decisive influence on his mind 
in favor of the spirit hypothesis. He did purport to communicate with his 
wife almost at once, and it is apparent that the message was “uncolored by 
her imagination”, tho she knew enough to expose the message to this objec- 
tion. Cf. p. 153, and Note 3. But the form of statement implies that messages 
may be so colored by the subconscious and he was familiar with this view of 
them, tho never reckoning with the fact as fully as may be necessary. There 
is no verification of the statement regarding the personality who helped him. 

22. Mrs. Friend was brought into the room in the usual manner, after 
Mrs. Chenoweth had gone into the trance. Mrs. Chenoweth had never seen 
or heard of Mrs. Friend and so could not be prepared for her presence. 

The very first statement is pertinent and implies a close relationship. The 
rematk that he “is not opposed to it” is probably a relic of Mr. Friend’s re- 
luctant attitude of mind toward the trance in the case of his wife before his 
death. He was very much afraid of it and opposed it, until the controls urged 
a trial of it when he yielded, but the trance would not come. The reference to 
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It is hard to overcome knowledge and ordinary suppositions in 
that case but still I can make some headway by keeping at it and 
gaining the power to make my thought the predominant one. What 
do you know of psychology? 

(Not very much. I think I do not know much.) 

It is so strange and baffling a study. [P. F. R., struggle and 
pause.] Little girl [writing became slower] with power to do so 
much to make a spirit life seem real. I want to come to you. I am 
not surprised to have you here. I wanted itso. E E [P.F.R. 
Fumbled pencil.] 

(Stick to it.) 

E [long pause] you will be a little patient 

(Yes we shall.) 

with your boy. 

(Mrs. F.: I will indeed.) [23] 

for he has some things to learn although his will makes success a 
thing that must come. It is the thread which makes a glint of gold 


the experience at communication and its worth beyond logical thinking about 
it involves a characteristic form of expression and thought on the part of the 
communicator, as he had been a student of philosophy and ordinary com- 
municators would not express themselves thus and Mrs. Chenoweth is not 
familiar with this conception of things. 

On one remark in this passage referring to his efforts to communicate at 
home, Mrs. Friend writes in her notes: 

“The statement, ‘I am trying to do all I can to make myself felt at home’, 
is corroborated by a letter received just after this sitting from Mr. Friend’s 
sister, written on May 3lst. He was in the habit of referring to his family 
in Indianapolis with the words ‘at home’.” His sister wrote me as follows: 

“The other night I had a dream about Edwin in which he appeared to 
me very well and happy. I said to him: “ But Edwin, dear, I thought you 
were drowned when the Lusitania went down,” to which he replied: “ True 
enough, dear sister, I did drown, but I am not dead to those whom I love and 
know me. I live, but to all others I am dead.” 

“*Tt seems that I dream of him so often. I cannot quite tell if they are 
dreams or not: it seems so real, so vivid, and the next day I feel as if I had 
really talked with Edwin. Can it be that he really comes to me in spirit?’” 


23. The statement that it “is hard to overcome knowledge and ordinary 
suppositions in that case”, referring to the mediumship of his wife, reflects 
what he more definitely stated later; namely, that he had come to recognize 
the place of her subconscious in the automatic writing more distinctly than 
when living. It was the source of our friction that he did not deal with this 
aspect of the subject as it should have been done. He was not disposgd to 
admit much of a place for the subconscious, but now he recognizes the diffi- 
culty of overcoming it in his own communications. 

The question, “ What do you know of psychology” and the allusion to its 
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on the sombre robe of our sorrow for it is a sorrow to have the break 
in hopes and plans. [Distress and struggle to keep control. Leaned 
forward and groaned and then fell back.] I ought to have known. 
[Struggle for control again, groans and distress.]) [Pause.] P 
[pause] P [P. F. R., but pencil fell again.] [24] 

Subliminal. ] 


He’s dead. He’s dead. [Long pause. Hand placed on neck and 
then came to mine, seizing it. Pause. Opened eyes and closed them 
again.} Oh my! [Pause.] Everybody is crazy. [Pause.] Who 
are all these people running about. 

(1 don’t know. Can you do more work ?) 

What do you mean by work? 

(I mean that you get more messages.) [25] 


[Long pause.] Hm. [Pause.] Do you know any one named 
Theodora. 


( Nearly that.) 

Theodore, Theodora. Is that what it is? 

(Not quite. Get the last.) What do you mean? (Last name.) 
I don’t know. It is not Thedosia is it? 


(It might be.) [I had Miss Prince in mind, whose name is 
Theodosia 


Theodore, Theodora. [Long pause.] 
(What relation is it to this situation ?) 


baffling nature, is characteristic of him and he might well feel it as he had 
not had any special or technical training in it. ‘ 

E is the initial of his Christian name, as already remarked. Of the 
allusion to “your boy” Mrs. Friend writes: 

“In talking together, he used often to speak of himself as my boy, and it 
grew to be such a custom with us that many of his letters have been signed in 
that way.” Compare the use of the expression in his first message to her 
after his death and through herself, p. 153, Note 3. 

24. There is something quite characteristic in the language about “ the 
glint of gold” and the reference to their common sorrow. He was fond of 
expressive and poetic terms and especially of any novel phrase or word that 
would give individuality of style. 

25. The expression, “He’s dead”, is probably an automatism referring to 
Mr. Friend. There is no evidence that it came directly from him. Later 
allusions to the woman mentioned might imply that this was one of her 
thoughts in her own comatose condition before her restoration to conscious- 
ness. She might well have got into communication with him in her condition 
and he remember it. But there is no evidence that this is the fact. 

The reference to “everybody being crazy” is probably an interpretation 
of the picture on board the ship before it went down, or an automatism from 


the mind of Mr. Friend about the same situation, tho not intentionally 
transmitted. 
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fa it’s like friend, you know. [Friend was name of communi- 
cator. 

(All right. Go ahead. It is not quite right.) 

[Pause.] I think it isa woman. Is it? (Yes.) Because I keep 
looking for her all the time. 

(Yes, if you will get the last name it will make the matter clear.) 

You don’t mind anything you ask for do you. 

[26] 

Pause.] Look! [Fingers pointed in air.] One up, one down. 
Oh I guess it’s all up with us. [Pause.] I don’t know all these peo- 
ple. [Pause.] Do you know any one named Ned. 

(No.) [Sitter also shook head. ] 

[Pause.] Are you sure? 

(Yes.) [27] 

All right. I don’t think I can get anything. 

(Can’t you get the name of that woman ?) 

Well, tell me about the English. What about this in England. 
Has that anything to do with it? 

(Yes.) I am so crazy about London, England, and everything 
across the water. I am just sick. I am just sick. Got so much 
trouble with the nerves in the body. Head is all right, but I’m sick. 
It’s a shame. 

(What is ?) 

The whole business. 

(What is?) [28] 

[Pause and awakened. ] 


26. Theodate, not Theodora or Theodosia, was the name of Miss Pope, 
who was with him on the Lusitania. She was nearly lost also and it required 
some hours to resuscitate her, and even then only after some friends had 
insisted on continuing the effort. She was taken for dead. I did not know 
these facts until long after the sitting. Miss Pope had not returned to this 
country. 

It is interesting to remark the fact that all three names given have the 
same meaning, Theodate being a mongrel of Latin and Greek. 


27. The expression, “one up, one down” probably refers to his own loss 
and the rescue of Miss Pope. The reference to Ned has not been made in- 
telligible. If it be a mistake for Ed., it might refer to himself, as he called 
himself Ed. through another private psychic. 


28. As already explained Mr. Friend and Miss Pope were on their way to 
England to form a new Society. Miss Pope was still in London recuperating 
at the time of this sitting, as I learned afterward. She was still ill from the 
effects of the disaster, and I learned after this sitting that she had been 
struck in the head by some wreckage in her effort to escape. 


The answer to my question to know who the woman was takes the form of 
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Mrs.C. J.H.H.and Mrs. Friend. June 4th, 1915. 10 A.M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 


[Long pause. Sitter admitted. Long’ pause and article placed on 
pee Slight movement of hand, groan, pause and reached for 
pencil. 


[Automatic Writing. ] 


I [pause] co... [P. F. R. and distress. Pause. P. F. R. again.] 
I come again. I listened to the voice of one who spoke as I began to 
write and almost lost my hold. 

(I understand. ) 


the voice of one whom I believed before I came here had much 
interest in my affairs. [P.F.R.] [29] 

I will try to make clear what is on my mind as soon as I can. I 
am not quite reconciled to the change but there is nothing I can do to 
change that but I may be able to do some of the work I had planned 
even now from this side. I was here yesterday and have been trying 
to be patient and get ready for the work with you dear for I know 
how you are situated and how much you need the help I ought to 
give. P Po... [P.F.R] 

(Stick to it.) 


[Indian.] Po p [pause] e [P. F. R.] 
(Good, go ahead.) 
Pope. 


an apparent message direct from her mind, and if so would look like tele- 
pathy. It is certain that the language describes her state of mind from wnat 
I learned afterward from a letter of hers which I saw. “It’s a shame” ap- 
parently represents her state of mind about the disaster, tho the expression, 
“the whole business” might imply much more. There is no evidence that 
it comes directly from her own mind. The evidence of post mortem facts 
acquired by spirits would make it quite possible, in spite of the first person in 
the message, that the statements represent the recollections of spirits obtained 
from her mind. 


29. The allusion to “the voice of one whom I believed before I came 
here” is evidently to some one who had represented himself as a communi- 
cator before Mr. Friend’s death. Unfortunately it is not said who he was, 
but that he had believed the messages from him, or her. There is no way to 
verify the statement except by cross reference and that has not been 
effected. But it implies what was true and what was, of course, not known 


to Mrs. Chenoweth. He had believed the messages that came through his 
wife. 
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(That’s good. Go ahead.) 

got there but I got here and she [P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) 

she is not very happy I know but do not blame her too much you 
know what I mean. _[30] 

(Explain a little more in detail for evidence.) 

I will try for I think you both understand now that I am here. I 
thought I was to do some god [good] sevice [service] in the way of 
interesting other people in a new departure and I took the wrong time 
to do it and there has been some criticism yes criticism about the 
movement and some wonder about what she would do now. She was 
as .* alc by the messages as I and felt the importance of 
... [Pause. 


IP ar struggle and oral:]|_ Oh horrible. Please cut me off. 
ause. 


[Writing resumed.] E E. F. [Struggle to keep con- 
trol] [31] 


Down down down [scrawl] we go. [Struggle and excitement. ] 


30. Miss Theodate Pope, the former name having been almost successfully 
given a little earlier, was the name of the lady who was with him on the 
Lusitania and who survived the disaster, as indicated here. From a letter of 
hers which I happened to see, and which was written somewhere about this 
time, it was quite evident that Miss Pope was not very happy over the situ- 
ation and perhaps no one would be over the wreck of his plans. The counsel 
not to blame her is explained in the next paragraph. 

31. “This is more than an interesting passage. It was a part of the task 
assigned to Mr. Friend to interest other people in the work, but it was not in 
the way of a new departure. This latter part of the work was his own plan 
conceived and carried out without consultation with me and in defiance of 
the scientific object of the Society. The new departure was one of the plans 
before myself, but we were not ready to put it into effect, and hence the 
statement that he “took the wrong time to do it” is correct enough, and 
especially in the light of the consequences to himself. 

I am not sure about the meaning of the reference to “some criticism of 
the movement”, tho it is probable that it refers to criticism of my own policy 
which I know existed. This came mostly, however, either from those who 
wished to see destructive work done or from those who wanted sensational 
matter printed, but would not supply the money for such work. Many have 
wondered what she would do now with the underpinning of her plans fallen. 
As to the statement about Miss Pope’s being “influenced by the message as 
well as he”, I happen to know this to have been a fact, but it is interesting to 
record that, while they were on the sea, a message came through another 
psychic in New York, who did not know anything about the facts, that they 
had followed false messages in their plans and named the personality who 
was alleged to have given them and who was said to have impersonated Dr. 
Hodgson in them. We had no other knowledge at the time of this alleged 
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calm.) 
Oral.] Oh! [Distress.] 

[Writing.] Drowning, drowning drow ... [Struggle and great 
excitement. | 

Oral.]_ My God, I can’t look. I can’t look. 

Writing.]} E Fa... [P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) [32] 

yes dear I come again as I have before and as I wish to continue 
for [P. F. R.]. | 

(Stick to it.) © 

there is so much to do. [Struggle to keep control. Leaned for- 
ward and groaned. | 
(Let me ask a question. Can I?) 

Yes. 

(Do you know where you have been communicating before ?) 

yes yes of course and she knows too and I am to continue and to 
try and get this cross reference * * [‘ but’] [Erased] work settled 
in our minds once for all. I have said very little about P but 
something for I know that there has been a desire to know just what 
went on and I was quite clear before the cable came that you know. 
[Struggle, leaning forward and crying ‘Oh my!’ Pane} [33] 


Subliminal. ]} 


It is wonderful. 
(What?) [Not caught.] 


It is wonderful. It is wonderful. [Pause.] Get my notes? 
(Whose notes?) [34] 


[Pause.] Oh! [Distress and reached for pencil.] 
Automatic Writing. ] 


fact. The communicator here admits following messages in the new departure 
which they had planned, and all the facts were wholly unknown to Mrs. 
Chenoweth, and I did not know of the New York message at the time the 
present one was given. E is the initial of Edwin, Mr. Friend’s name. 

32. The allusion to drowning shows a tendency to lose control and this 
nearly happened. The oral vision of the scene was evidently to the disaster 
or the man’s drowning and was an automatism on the part of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, occasioned by the interruption of the control. The initials E. F. are 
those of Mr. Friend’s name. 

33. The allusion to cross reference was characteristic of Mr. Friend, for 
he fully appreciated the value of this when living and was probably trying 
here to establish it between Mrs. Chenoweth and his wife. The allusion to 
“P” is evidently to Miss Pope and is correct. A cable had been sent home 
by Miss Pope and it implied that Mr. Friend was among the saved, but a 
later cable indicated that he was among the lost. Mrs. Chenoweth knew 
nothing about the facts. Cf. Mrs. Friend’s message, p. 153, Note 3. 

34. The question: “Get my notes?” has considerable importance. Mr. 
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, Pa you clearly understand that I grieve to think I went when 
id. 

(Yes, I understand that.) 

and that before the cable reached America I was in contact with 
my little girl and made effort to bring comfort which was hard work 
under the circumstances. [Stress.] There was absolutely no chance 
for a man but it was not so hard for so [erased] me as for some ... 
[stress and lost control. Pencil thrown down, and head raised.] 
Fire, Fire. 

(What do you mean by fire?) 

[ Opened eyes, paused and closed them again.] Oh flames every- 
where. [Suddenly awakened.] [35] 


Mrs. C. J. H.H.and Mrs. Friend. June 5th, 1915. 10A.M. 
Subliminal. ] 


[Long pause. Sitter admitted and article placed on table. Long 
pause, distress and groan. Pause and reached for pencil and pause 
again. | 

[Automatic Writing. ] 


Submarines the [N. R.] the devil fish of the sea. [Four words 
not read at the time. | 
ot too fine and scrawlly.) 

Pause.| We all went down together. Hell can be no worse. 
the torture and horror of battle was concentrated in the confines of 
that Lusitania disaster and years [N. R.] of ... years of painful 
experience. 

(I imagine so. Go on.) 

were contracted in a few minutes but not all [stress] have the 
opportunity to return to their friends and express their opinions on 
the matter as your friend has done to his wife. 

(That is true.) 

The event ought to prove a Godsend to you in pushing forward 


Friend had had a few sittings the previous autumn with Mrs. Chenoweth, 
she not being allowed to see him, and seeing that he was severing his con- 
nection with the Society, I asked him to make notes on them. These notes 
were mailed to me just as he was sailing on the Lusitania. No one but myself 
knew that these notes existed or had been received. 

35. There is no way to verify the statement about his being in contact 
with his wife before the cable reached America, as this contact does not 
necessarily imply effected communication. But his first communication fol- 
lowed soon the first cable. It was a message of comfort. There certainly 
was no chance for one in that disaster. The allusion to “Fire” is probably 
a mental picture of the explosion in connection with the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 
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a mighty good thing. To [read ‘so’] to [read ‘so’] To open up a 
new [pause] country in an intelligent and intelligible way and get 
into communication with the dwellers of that country and use the 
ordinary and clear means of expression seems a great [read ‘ real’ 
not seeing the ‘g’] great [pause] thing to me. 

(I understand. ) 

and to cut [read ‘act’] cut out the flim flam and the knock 
on wood methods is a mighty big improvement. You do not need to 
tell me that I am not welcome [not read at once] w ... [read]; I 
know it but when a man is in a trap and sees another man escape he 
- takes a chance at the gate and makes a dash for liberty. 

(Do you mean to apologize for spirit rappings ?) 

Not on your life. I am telling you that I have taken a chance at 
this gate even if the guard shoots from the cover as I scale the wall 
[‘s’ added probably to repeat ‘ scale’ as I was delayed in reading.] 

I saw that young Friend get a message through and I just dug a 
trench and stuck by. We knew his business and when the [read 
‘he’] game ... the [‘t’ crossed . was up and we were down I 


followed him and when mae! I saw his play I trumped his ace 
and here I am and he will get plenty of chances that you would never 
give your faithful after death by Billy’s submarine. Elbert 
Hubbard. 


[‘ Elbert’ read ‘ Albert’ at time and last name not read at all. 


Pencil fell and long pause. ] 


{Oral Control.] 

I’m dead. I’m dead. 

(Who is?) 

Iam. (You are all right.) I’m dead. [Distress and pause.] 
I’m dead. 

(Who is?) [Still thinking it subliminal and I wanted the name 
that I failed to read.] 

I’m dead. 

(You mean you, the light?) 

[Pause.] What in hell has happened? I’m dead. 

(You got that feeling from the spirit. I was not able to read the 
last name he wrote. I got the Albert, but that is all.) [Still think- 
ing it subliminal. ] 

I wrote it myself, you idiot. [Reached for pencil.] 

[Automatic Writing. ] 


E [pause] Elbert Hubbard. 

(Good, I understand. ) 

Bet you do. you probably wish I had stayed below. 

(No, you are all right.) 

Am I forgiven and will you pass the fatted calf. 

(Yes, if I can.) 

I am not sure of the reception I may get when I get out of this 
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situation but I have had my day and am glad I made the trial. It is 
not half bad. Mr. E. F. of F. of C—— isa very kind gentleman and 
I shall hide behind his interest in the scientific work and let him catch 
me if he can. 
[Pencil fell. Distress and cry of ‘Oh’.] [36] 
Subliminal. ] 


Everybody laughing. [Pause, opened eyes and was in borderland 
condition.] What happened ? 

( Nothing.) 

Did I come out awful quick ? 

( Yes.) 


As Mrs. Chenoweth was interested in Elbert Hubbard I told her 
he had communicated. I then asked her what she knew about my 
assistant and she repeated the story of June 3rd that she had learned 
I had an assistant, but not his name or anything about him or the 
affairs of the Society in connection with him. I then told her he 
went down on the Lusitania and had communicated. [37] 


36. This sitting was intended for Mr. Friend, but Elbert Hubbard was 
either an interloper or was admitted for a purpose. No evidential value 
attaches to his message. Mrs. Chenoweth had been a reader of his little pub- 
lication, The Philistine, and we may suppose that she knew enough of his 
style to reproduce him. Besides she knew that Mr. Hubbard was on the 
Lusitania and that he was among the lost. I submitted the message to one 
of his most intimate friends and this friend regarded certain expressions in 
it as characteristic and so also the general spirit of it. But he had no special 
interest in psychic phenomena, tho aware of the work. He seems not to have 
known what its real nature was until expressed here, thinking it associated 
altogether, as stated here, with raps and table tipping. 

I know enough of the behavior of Mrs. Chenoweth’s subconscious to say 
that she does not reproduce reading or normal knowledge either with any 
faithfulness or to any extent, tho its habits and limitations no doubt affect 
the result as a passive medium through which a message must flow. But we 
know too little about the limits of subconscious action to defend the message 
for evidential purposes. Normally she would not try to bring Mr. Hubbard 


or anyone she knew, and she regretted that Mr. Hubbard had communicated, 
when I told her of it. 


The expression, “ Mr. E. F. of F. of C——” is the only phrase that has 
evidential value. The communicator referred to Mr. Edwin Friend, whose 
place he had usurped or had been allowed to take, and the “F. of C—-—” 
evidently refer to Farmington, Connecticut, where Mr. Friend lived. 

37. The story told me on June 3 was the following: The day before a 
friend of Mrs. Chenoweth remarked that I had had an assistant in the work, 
but he neither knew his name nor that he had gone down on the Lusitania. 
She merely knew from my statement earlier that I had heard from a friend 
who was lost in that disaster. 
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“PART IL. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The following records present the evidence. for communica- 
tion from Mr. Friend through another than Mrs. Chenoweth. 
It is important to know the conditions under which the messages 
came. 

Miss D , the psychic through whom they came, was 
not a professional medium, but a private person who was a 
patient for all sorts of real and apparent maladies. She had 
been under the care of physicians and of the Emmanuel re- 
presentatives for a long time and an accident brought to my 
attention her psychic abilities. It was a remarkable phe- 
nomenon which I cannot narrate here. She was a young lady 
not at all familiar with this subject in general, tho she had 
read one of my own books. But she was not familiar with the 
publications of the Society and had only a slight interest in 
such work. She had never heard of Mr. Friend and did not 
know there was such a person connected with the Society. 
She knew, of course, that the Lusitania had gone down, but 
she did not know that Mr. Friend was connected with it. 

The first sitting of which the record is here given was at- 
tended by Mrs. Friend at the private residence of the person who 
reports the facts. She was introduced to Miss D only as 
Marjorie, the surname not being given. Miss D had no 
previous knowledge of her and none of the situation which 
had brought Mrs. Friend to the experiment. 

The record was kept in much the same way as my own, 
tho not so fully as to details and phenomena affecting psycho- 
logical interest in the process of communication. 

The footnotes will explain the incidents. Some state- 
ments may be due to subconscious inferences from data that 
came without such processes, but they are none of them due 
to previous knowledge. 
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DETAILED RECORD. 


Miss D——. May 28th, 1915. 

William O. Mills wants to know if all is well with our light. He 
is trying to—going to learn to surmount the difficulties and speak 
himself—trying but can’t succeed yet. 

Let me help. Can I 

[Unrecorded question. ] 

I’m glad and I will always try to help. Do you want me to bring 
anyone tonight, or are you waiting for anyone wishing to come? 
_ Now—get out of.the way! [1] 


[Change of Control.] 


Lionel I just wanted to get in for a minute and say good evening. 
Perhaps you would be glad to hear that I am trying to establish a 
connection through another darker Light. If I succeed I won’t 
trouble you any more. I can’t get much satisfaction in coming here, 
the Light objects so strenuously, but you promised not to send me to 
oblivion so I will still hold a cord. Thank you for your courtesy and 
I may see you again. Lionel Bray. [2] 


[Change of Control.] 


Can’t you keep quieter, can’t you keep quieter? I’ve been trying 
to send a connection for a long time but it seems as if the line was 
busy as it were and I’ve just succeeded. I hoped to find my little 
wife but she isn’t here, is she? Marjorie, I mean. [3] 

(No, but I sent her your message. ) 

You did. Thank you. I knew she wasn’t here, but——[attempt 
at hieroglyphics including an inverted capital ‘ T ’.] 

[Pause.] (Have you gone away?) 

No. I was waiting, trying to see if I couldn’t draw a certain 
figure, but I seem to have mislaid the idea as it were. I'll try again 


1. Mills is the name of the chief control in this case. I have not yet been 
able to prove his identity, tho he claimed to be a native of New Brunswick, 
Canada. 

2. This personality was one of the obsessing agents in this case and later 
he had to be removed. He claimed to be the brother of a certain clergyman 
who had had sittings with the lady, but the evidence proved that he was im- 
personating and was not his brother at all. He no longer appears in the work 
of the case. 


3. Marjorie is the name of Mrs. Friend, who was present. Miss D—— 
knew this part of her name, but not the surname. It is evident that Mr. 
Friend is the communicator and he has to come in during a contest with 
Lionel. 
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soon, but tell her first that I’m watching and waiting with her 


(Can you make an evidential statement ?) 

Ask my little wife to look for the honey—no, we called it colum- 
bine. It is in bloom in the woods back of the house, way back down 
the road. We knew—we discovered a great.clump of columbine and 
were going to search it and were going to visit the woods and gather 
flowers. At least, we planned to, but the best laid plans of mice and 
men oftimes gang-a-glae. That is Robert Burns, you know. 
[Pause. Distress.] [5] 

Is Dr. X. there? You'd better get the person or spirit out of your 
Light’s way. There is an obstacle that is taking our vitality. Can’t 
you move it? I’m still Edwin Friend. [6] 

[I thought it was pipe and removed it, not having noticed that 
medium was clutching her throat with left hand.] 

Move it—throat—better move it. Can you—no hand—move. 
She is using all of her vitality—keep her hand away from her throat. 
Perhaps you had better put her into a new trance. Wake her almost 
—keep watch of throat—hand—that is what causes trouble. Throat 


tightens and she tries to choke herself. Perhaps spirits are to blame. 
I am speaking for Mills now. [7] 

Watch and do your part—I am back again. Lost saved— 
Pope. The connection is good but wires seem to be preoccupied as 


it were. Watch your Light. Better papers O better—Oh, yes. I 
was trying to find definite words— [8] 


4. Mr. Friend had been a Sanskrit scholar and knew Greek and Latin 
well. The medium knew neither the man nor any of these languages. Among 
the hieroglyphics or signs was found the cross three times. This is the Im- 
perator sign and was not known to the psychic. 

5. On the last walk Mr. and Mrs. Friend had together in the country at 
Farmington, Conn., they found a plant down the road back of the house. Mr. 
Friend at the time called it Honeysuckle, but his wife and sister said it was 
Columbine. They were all going to the woods to gather flowers. 

The reference to Burns is not verifiable as an evidential incident. But Mr. 
Friend was a well read man and the allusion with its Scotch is likely. 

6. The obstacle mentioned is probably this intruding Lionel. Mr. Friend’s 
name was Edwin. The psychic did not know the fact or that the sitter was 
named Friend. 

7. When this Lionel was about the medium was liable to seize her throat 
and almost choke herself to death. Apparently this occurred only when 
efforts were made, on the other side, to keep him away. 

8. As the medium did not know either the person present or the esintion 
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Posu—bonum—Can’t—Definite words trouble but I am finding 
that out in waiting for Marjorie 4—28—F—waves 4 ocean N. Y. 


Farmington, Connecticut. roe Ja mountain spur going straight, 


almost perpendicular then coming down so suddenly. It is like that 
—the thought and aims of our lives on the earth. We often talked 
of the mountain simile as we called it. E. [9] 

I am sorry between the spirits there are some little demons 
around tonight and the Light herself it is [not] all smooth sailing. I 
am speaking for Mills. It seems as if the whole world of spirits, the 
mischievous kind, are trying to get in, but you can keep——the—— 
clear—by keeping the hand away. About the mountain spur simile. 
Our thoughts and lives are like that—tell Ma Maj—I was trying to 
get her name. She will know it is love. She does as ? did. Doesn’t 
she know recognize heart of my heart—ah—that is for her. [10] 

(Where were you going ?) 

In England for the Society of Psychical Sir Oliver Lodge 

[Change to scrawls with something which might be ‘ our report ’ 
or ‘ Oh, wait ’.] 

Belle A. Brown—it can—important. 

Pope—I’m Evans. [11] 


[Probable Change of Control.] 


of the communicator to the Lusitania, the reference to “lost” and “ Pope” 
was a direct hit. Miss Pope was on the same ship and nearly lost her life. 
Mr. Friend went down, as we have already learned. The psychic knew 
nothing about Miss Pope. 

9. Mr. Friend, as said above, knew Latin. The medium did not. It was 
quite characteristic of him to use it here. The reference to the waves of the 
ocean explains itself after what we have said about his loss. The numbers 
are probably an attempt to name the date. He went down on the 7th of 
May, the Sth, not the 4th month. The 28 is the date of the present sitting. 
Mr. Friend sailed from New York. He was living in Farmington, Conn. 

There was a mountain spur not very far from the home of the Friends, 
south of Farmington. Its abrupt precipice can be seen from many points in 
that locality. It was called the Pinnacle. The range which it terminated 
looks like a long wave of the sea. Mrs. Friend says that they never com- 
pared this mountain spur with their lives, but that Mr. Friend had spoken of 
its likeness to a wave of the sea and that they were on the crest of it. 

10. Mr. Friend usually spoke of his wife as “ Dear heart”, but occasion- 
ally used “heart of heart”. 

11. Mr. Friend, with Miss Pope, was on the way to England to see Sir 
Oliver Lodge and the Council of the English Society to arrange for the or- 
ganization of a Branch Society in this country. The psychic knew none of 
these things. Brown is the name of a relative of the psychic and so has no 
evidential value here. The name Evans is not intelligible. 
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Mills is here. Can you find a way to drive those imps out of 
existence. Friend hasn’t been able to get back yet, but I wish you 


could help us to down the little demons. They make you more 
trouble than they do us. 


(Who are they ?) 

Just spirits who never did much good on earth or anywhere, but 
are always looking for trouble. 

Could they be forever driven out. They are worse than Lionel. 
He had a reason, only that’s the trouble. Can’t you help me keep 
them off? I help a great deal, but when six or eight arrive at once, 
I will have to look for help. It tires our Light too, more than three 
trances of just communicating or allowing us to communicate and it 
is patience trying to you all. I will try and see if conditions can be 
improved. More Light, and Friend can’t get back now, he is too far 
down the line—well better call call. Mills. [12] 


Miss D——. June Ist, 1915. Evening. 

Mrs. Friend not present. 

This is William Brown speaking for Mills... .there is something 
the matter with our Light in her mind. When she comes back you 
had better find out the trouble. If you want to go smoothly you had 
better find out the trouble. [13] 

(Asked after sitting and was informed of a grave anxiety. ) 

Can we do anything for you tonight, anything special. ..did you 
know that operated the Light himself last time. It was imp.. 

better. .has he come tonight yet....can we help in any work 
she is keeping it [her left hand] down on the arm of her chair 
away from her throat. [There was a peculiar movement going on in 
the left hand at the time and for some time after. It was lying on 
the arm of the chair and apparently struggling to escape as though 
firmly held.] Told her to but it is hard for her to keep it 
away from her throat. She might strangle not entirely, but some 
tiny blood-vessels. Keep her down at any cost....more.... 
more.. [14] 


[Change of Control.] 


Mills is still here but unable to speak. That other arm must not 
touch her throat. I am William Brown. Can you send...give..my 
wife a message. I’ve tried to get message to her for 34 years. 


12. This passage indicates the obsessional phenomena with which the case 
was affected. It remains to investigate the full meaning of such statements 
as are found here. : 

13. Mills and Brown, the latter a relative of the psychic, are the guides 
or controls in the case. 


14. I have already explained the meaning of the trouble with the throat. 
Compare Note 7. 
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oe and haven’t succeeded yet. Annie Brown. I’ve followed 
her from Angleton, Eng., and have never reached her. This Light 
of yours (Mills brought me to her) is her granddaughter, her 
daughter’s child. Tell Annie I tried to reach her on her 70th birth- 
day [a few days ago] and thought I had...we would. ...but love 
to her and we will be united when the children don’t need her. She 
has done well, Nank has. ..thank you that is all now. ... Mills wants 
to warn you to watch closely there is going to be trouble....she 
shant..... Your Light will struggle against an..... your Light will 
struggle but better not call her back. Drive out spirits but don’t let 
her come back. Snap would follow. .calm...you can get work done 
when the calm comes but hold her....... [15] 


[Change of Control.] 


This is Mills I am sorry but I don’t think you will be troubled 
again. Why don’t you try tying her left hand?, That is the source 
where the trouble starts out. 

(I tied her left hand with handkerchief to the arm of the chair.) 

Did you see....did you see.... wait it is coming but there is an 
eterial storm....there is difficulty in operating our eterial machine. 
But I am looking for Marjorie....did you, are you here...... Dr. 
X. have you sent my message to Marjorie..you know it is Edwin 
Friend....Edwin Friend. . 


(Writing very large.) 
....nonsense... way acts like..... your Light has got a head- 
ache hasn’t she... but I don’t know how difficult is............... 


better. Farmington, Connecticut. Is Marjorie caring for... .tell 
my little wife to care for herself more. ..tell her she must for I can- 


not bear to see her not doing so. I will be happy when it..... when 
we are united but she must care for herself and be happy as her con- 
dition you know..... and future happiness...I watch her when I 
can help sometimes. It isno....... but I can trust you. 

(Can anyone else help you to reach her ?) 

Yes, oh yes, Hyslop, come...... 


(Through what instrumentality? Give name.) 
She has more than one. 


15. Inquiry showed that this man had died 34 years ago in April last. 
Mrs. Brown came from Angleton, England. Her real name was Sarah, but 
in England, when she was a young girl, she was called Annie, but her pet 
name was “ Nank”. 

The reference to a “snap” represents a phenomena common with the 
trance of Mrs. Piper, as she recovered normal consciousness. It has been 
remarked several times by Mrs. Smead, occasionally by Mrs. Chenoweth, and 
I have had it in other cases as an incident of the trance. The present psychic 
knows nothing about it. 
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(Mention them.) _ 

Cheth. .. .Chet ....Chenoweth other Light...Say.. 
..Sewall....Soule. April. .first...May...Lusitania. Did Na- 
thalie try. .is the....some of the....discarna....imps..try look in 
the... look.... [16] 

(Can you give an evidential message ?) 


Tell Marjorie to look for book. .look for book....Dr. William 
Dean Howells. Little Red School House and she will find an inter- 
esting paper writing that I slipped there one day and forgot about, 
interesting not important until I was on the sea. I don’t remember 
where the book is but it is in Farmington wait a moment I 
would stay tell Marjorie that writing is of Lusitania 
member I sailed Do you remember the Titanic disaster 
and about a month.afterwards there came out in one of the current 
magazines several poems by some Corinne Roosevelt I think 
her name was. There was one I was very fond of, it made a big im- 
pression on me and I learned it though I had forgotten it entirely 
until that Friday....Friday about eleven o’clock when the verse 
came back. It was called Together and one line “ Ask me not to 
-go”....It is in memory of a wife in the Titanic disaster who refused 
to leave her husband. That came back distinctly and then I saw two 


or three hours later the Masons together—ah together. The poem 
was published in Scribner’s about May or June, 1912, I think. See 
if you can find it ...maybe it was later...I remember. 1912. [17] 

(Can you remember what you did on the Sunday P. M. a few 
weeks ago before you sailed when you and Marjorie were here 
with me?) 


16. The attempts to get the name Chenoweth and Soule are most inter- 
esting. The psychic did not know that Mr. Friend had communicated through 
Mrs. Chenoweth, whose real name is Soule. The psychic had had sittings 
with her, but knew her only under the name Chenoweth. The difficulties with 
the names, and the phonetic error of “Sewall” are important as throwing 
light upon both the genuineness of the phenomena, even if we assume that the 
psychic knew the facts, and the process with which we must reckon when 
dealing with proper names generally. Nathalie is the name of Mrs. Friend’s 
sister, and as she was present at the time it is possible that the psychic knew 
it as well as the Marjorie of Mrs. Friend. The allusion to April and May is 
an effort to say something about the time he sailed. It was the first of May 
and on the Lusitania. The psychic knew nothing about the relation of Mr. 
Friend to the events. 

17. ‘No one knew anything about this reference to the “Little Red School 
House”. Careful inquiry proved that there was such a book, in fact four of 
them. Mr. Howells was not the author of any of them. 

In the foregoing messages the reference to the poem “Together” has 
been verified. In the Scribner's for August, 1912, were three poems by 
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....1 was trying ...but can’t now...try next time I can’t 
remember... .reading aloud. 
(What were you reading ?) 
I remember reading but what read patience. .I am trying 
mind is ...has been full. My spirit has been full of 
trouble and I am not sure. I will try to tell you if not tonight. We 
..I loved to read to Marjorie her voice was so sweet in praise. I 
can here (Hear) her speak now, but I wander Don’t re- 
member what I read....next time....think it over...try to get it 
next time Was it Schiller? [18] 
(No it wasn’t.) 


I can’t remember next time I’ll try I am called but will come 
again....Good Bye and... . Marjorie 


[Change of Control.] 


Iam William Brown. Mills says your Light. .is. .ought to come 


back now. .call her back. Mills says you have managed well tonight 
and had better keep on. 


[Extract from sitting of June 11th, 1915.] 


Miss D——. June 11th, 1915. Evening. 
(Mills communicating. ) 


Edwin Friend do you mean? Yes he is coming. No he hasn’t 


Corinne Roosevelt Robinson and the second one began with the line as 
quoted. 


I cannot leave you ask me not to go 

Love of my youth and all my older years. 

We who have met together smiles or tears 
Feeling that each did but make closer grow 
The union of our hearts. Ah say not so 

That Death shall find us separate. All my fears 
Are but to lose you. Life itself appears 

A trifling thing—but one great truth I know 
When heart to heart has been so closely knit 
That flesh has been one flesh and soul one soul 
Life is not life if they are rent apart 

And death unsevered is more exquisite 

As we who have known much shall read the whole 
Of Life’s great secret on each others’ heart. 


The author’s name is given in Scribner’s as C. R. Robinson, but Edwin 
Friend knew her personally and gave her maiden name of Corinne Roosevelt, 
which strengthens the evidential quality of this statement. 

18. The answer to Dr. X.’s question was correct. Mr. Friend had read . 
to him on that Sunday. But it was not from Schiller. He answers the 
question cerrectly later. Mr. Friend did read to his wife. 
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come yet but I will let you know. This is still Mills. I must try and 
stay until some reliable person takes charge or it might be bad. 

(Change of writing.) 

Here I am Dr. X. Edwin Friend is here now. Have you seen 
Marjorie? 

(No, but I sent her your message.) 


That is good. I have tried since the last time here but not much 
ene telephone out of order as one would say. Miss Pope did you 
say? Yes, I was thinking of my body. I’m through with it. It’s 
very likely in the wreckage....They never found it. I came with 
full plans to give you that message, but first give love to Marjorie 
my little wife and tell her I am with her taking care of her. Did you 
verify the other messages? 

(All but the Little Red Schoolhouse.) 

I can only think of Dean Howells Little Red Schoolhouse in 
Jaffrey, N. H., the building is still there. I don’t remember whether 
that was the title now. The little red schoolhouse is there and it is 
in Jaffrey, N. H., and by Dean Howells. [19] 

(Can you finish message you tried last time ?) 

German poet of period I. Friedrich Rueckert early............ 
ee Is Dr. X. there? This is Edwin Friend still. Did you under- 
tend what 1 eeid?........02scces Is it summer with you now? I 
just wanted to see if I was right. Conditions here are the same 
always. 

(Yes, goon.) [20] 

Good. On what line? Evidence I suppose you mean...... in- 
satiable. There is a great deal more. Your Light is pretty strong 
psychically and when she grows stronger physically you will have 
quite a power with you, at least that is what they tell me here. Here 
is a question for you. It has been impossible for your Light to find 
out anything sub-consciously and use it, hasn’t it? That is an as- 
sertive question. Do you see what I mean? I know it, I know that. 
—your Light isn’t even sure of my name and knows nothing about 
me,—but I was asking it. You see that too? 

(Yes, go on.) 


19. Mr. Friend spent a vacation in Jaffrey, N. H., but it is not known 
what connection this had with the episode of the “ Little Red School-house ”. 


The psychic could have known nothing of it. Mr. Friend’s body was never 
found. 


20. The name Friedrich Rueckert is correct. It was from this poet’s 
works that Mr. Friend read to Dr. X. on the Sunday mentioned above. Dr. 
X. thought to test Mr. Friend’s identity and the answer was correct. It was 
first spelled with the umlaut inserted and afterward in the other form; 
namely with “e” after the “u”, The psychic knows nothing about German. 
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(Can you tell me of our last conversation?) 

Big....Hdwin Friend..... wait........ I remember hearing 
you talk of...... 

(Pencil dropped and refused. Finished by speaking.) 

There is a man...tall..a doctor. Dr. Mumford hovering 
around. His presence is felt. He wants you to know he’s here... 
something about sickness . LEHIGH...ED- 
WIN FRIEND...BETHLEHEM...CHAPLAIN. [21] 


May 24, 1915. 
Miss D——. Present: Dr. X., and Dr. Y. of New York. 


Where am I?...coming...Have you 
seen Marjorie?..... I am looking for her tonight.. .I send this.... 
give her....I was looking for her........ [From this point writ- 


ing clearer and stronger.] ‘Tell her to take care of her health. I 
wanted to tell her to take greater care of her health. She must save 
her strength. When I came to her the message couldn’t (get) 
through, but that is the most important,—her health and for her to 
know that I try hard to reach her. Tell her to tell her to write and 
I can reach her soon. Tell her * * * and love eternally. Tell 
her to think. Ask her to remember if she remembers the time we 
were together and the people were all waiting for something to 
happen and a young man sang that song and all the chorus was “ Till 
the sands of the desert grow cold”. It meant a great deal, a great 
deal to us then, but more now,. ..a thousand times more. 
Edwin W. Friend.......... [22] 


[Change of Control.] 


21. The communicator tested the sitter also by asking him what he had 
talked about on the occasion and he could not recall it. Mr. Friend reminded 
him of the facts by mentioning the names in the record. The sitter had been 
at Lehigh University as chaplain. It is situated at Bethlehem, Pa. The 
psychic knew nothing about this relationship of the sitter and also nothing 
about the subject of the conversation. 


22. Mrs. Friend at first had no recollection of the incident mentioned in 
this message, but on showing the communication to one of her friends in 
Farmington, Mrs. Wells Hastings, Mrs. Hastings recalled the circumstances 
clearly as follows: 


“You and Mr. Friend were at our home one evening not long ago trying 
to get some physical phenomena, While sitting and waiting for results we 
turned on the Victrola that you might hear our new records. The one that 
Mr. Friend liked best and asked to have repeated was a record of the song 
‘ Till the Sands of the Desert Grow Cold’.” 


Mrs. Friend now recalls the incident clearly. 
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Is Dr. X here? Why do you want to send me to oblivion? 
I cannot come to this part of the world excepting here and I do 
want to keep here sometimes. Lionel Bray . . I don’t want to go 
into oblivion. Perhaps I could help you sometimes. There is nothing 
I can do without being asked but I don’t want to sever the connec- 
tion, sever the connection. , 

Question : “ Will you help?” 

If I can, anyway only don’t send me out forever. Thank you I 
will go now. 

[Scrawls and then another change of writing. ] 

Someone named Charles V. Mills wants to speak to someone but .- 
he hasn’t been able to master the light the apparatus of controlling 
the light. His name is Mills but we can’t get the message through 
tonight. Mills wants you to know ..no it’s not half as 
hard there you are waking...careful.. Mills says to wait...go slow 
...We can’t give any message as there isn’t one and he said it was 
important. ..Try again. ..Where has he gone. . Mills said to tell you 
that he was the same one Here finish the message 

All is the same on this.. here Mills you can operate the light 
yourself. Try...she has given out but he wants you, X 
that message and he is really * * to speak himself 
...try again. Try putting her into another trance, wake her up not 


quite and try again. There is an obstacle in the way on this side. 
Perhaps that would clear the way. 

{ Awoke her partially—lighter trance. ] 

There that frees something, there was a tight feeling in her 
throat and in trying to loosen it everything loosened. That is the 
trouble. It’s the whole nervous system in this light is so closely.... 
...it causes much disturbance... 


f 

‘ 
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PART III. 


I had an appointment made for a lady with a psychic in 
New York for some cross references with her sittings in Bos- 
ton a short time before, and there was no reason in the nature 
of the situation for the appearance of Mr. Friend. He was 
unknown and unrelated to the sitter, and at least before the 
disaster to the Lusitania was unheard of by the medium. 
What the medium may have known about him after his death 
from casual knowledge it is not possible to determine save 
through herself. But some of the things occurring in this sit- 
ting it was not possible for her to know as the facts were 
known only to myself and Miss Tubby, the stenographer who 
took the record. For that reason it finds a place here. I copy 
it out from the record, most of which purports to be con- 
nected with the sitter and her friends. 

The physical phenomena in the psychic indicated that the 
communicator was giving up control and this suddenly 
changed, but with no other indications than the physical 
symptoms, whose meaning would not have been recognized 


by any one not familiar with these phenomena. The follow- 
ing is what occurred: 


July 9th, 1914. 
Mrs. S——. Present Miss Tubby and Mrs. P. and daughter. 
* * * « * * + * 


I want to bring the keys to her they’re worried about over there. 
(They’re worried about them ?) 

Where’s the baby? Where’s the baby? 

(Well, I don’t know. I’m not certain.) 

O dear! 

(With its mother.) [1] 


1. It was not apparent until later in the sitting who the communicator 
was. But when that was determined the allusion to the “baby” had an im- 
portant meaning. Mr. Friend left for England with his wife expecting the 
birth of a child, but not before his return. Events after its birth proved the 
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You think it will be helped? 

(Yes, I think you will be helped.) 

I know they’re kind friends here. I know. 

(Yes, there are kind friends there.) 

I know. [Pause.] 

(Did I know you? Myself personally? Did I know you?) 

Friend, aren’t you? 

(Yes, my name is Tubby.) 

Yes. (Did you know Miss Tubby?) [Mrs. S.’s fingers imitated 
typewriting.] (Yes, that’s right.) [Pause.] (Come again, some 
time. ) 

F (F, go ahead.) [Brows knit. Pause.] (F?) 

F r [Pause and lips working.] Freund. Freund. [Pro- 
nounced “ Froond”, as tho in effort at an unaccustomed word or 
language.] [2] 

(I see. Very good.) 

Tell. .Doctor..that..I will. .not. antagonize. .him..now..and 
[pause] give..my..regards..and..say..old friends. .yet. .although 
on the other side of the fence. [Very deliberately and carefully 
spoken. | 


(All right. I will. He will be glad.) [3] 


Ha! Shot all to pieces. 

(What’s shot all to pieces ?) 

Iam. My body. But not by a shot. 
(But not by a shot ?) 

No, no. There were no shots on board. 
(No shots on board ?) 


No, it’salie. (Lie?) Yes. But shot, just the same. [Disturbed 
by door-bell again.] You will have to help me in the future. 


pertinence of the reference to its being “helped”. Its life was barely saved. 
Inquiry shows that there was no worry about keys. 


2. “Freund” is the German for Mr. Friend’s name. The psychic does 
not know anything of German whatever. Long after this sitting she was 
asked by the stenographer how she would pronounce the word “Leute” and 
she replied “Loot”. This was to test her knowledge of German uncon- 
sciously. It is possible that the word “ Friend” a little earlier may have been 
an attempt to give the English name in a way to prepare the subconscious for 


giving the same as a proper name. I have observed this symbolic process 
sometimes. . 


3. The slowly delivered message here is most pertinent and was also given 
through Mrs. Chenoweth. Cf. pp. 159-160. The psychic knew nothing about 
the situation. There had been friction from the very start of Mr. Friend’s edi- 
torial work with the Journal. The antagonism to its plans was very decided. 
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(Yes, all right. Gladly.) [4] 

I am disturbed. (Why?) By some of the things that I wrote. I 
want to correct them later. Tell the Doctor it wasn’t my fault. 

(I see. I will tell him. Whose fault was it?) 

I was misled. (Misled?) Yes. (By ?) [Speaking went 


on.] Poor judgment and belief, and, I find now, by misdirecting 
influences over here. 


(Yes, we know that.) [5] 

Yes, and I want to be upheld and not criticized too severely until 
I have time to rectify. 

(All right.) 

And the work will then be finished and complete. 

(All right. That’s good. Glad to have it.) 

And tell the Doctor he has my hearty codperation now. 

(All right. So much the better.) 

I want to see you again. 

(All right. I'll be happy. If you are codperating with him I shall 
be very glad to cooperate with you.) 

I want to talk about the manuscript, but I don’t know now. I 
can’t recall. 

(All right.) 

But there is a great deal of rehashing. A great deal of work 
there, and I can be of greater assistance now than I was, and there 
won’t be so much quibbling. Understand? 

do.) [6] 

Sudden start.] There are a great many comrades here that 
came over with me, and they are asking me to let them have a show. 

(Poor souls.) 


4. No evidential value can be given to the allusion to there not being any 
“shots” on board. The statements about that were well known to every one, 
but it was relevant to put them into the mouth of one who had been a lost 
passenger on the Lusitania and whose presence there had not been known by 
the psychic. There was evidently some confusion at first about the incident, 
the subconscious thinking that the messages referred to the communicator’s 
being shot. This was quickly corrected, however. 


5. This passage is most pertinent and represents knowledge which the 
psychic did not know. Through Mrs. Chenoweth he expressed dissent from 
views he held about his article before he died and admitted that the subcon- 
scious had more to do with it than he had supposed, agreeing with what I had 
told him before he left the Society. Moreover he had also confessed through 
Mrs. Chenoweth that he had been misled, and more definitely indicated that 
this influence was from both the dead and the living. Cf. p. 159. . 

6. It is probable that the reference to “the manuscript” was to the article 


which he had sent to Mr. Holt on the eve of sailing and which was later pub- 
lished in The Unpopular Review. 
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And I want to make the effort, but I can’t, all at once. 
( Yes.) : 


We have a great many here that will be of assistance. 

(That’s good.) ; 

You know we all went down together. You know, broke in half, 
you know. Terrible disaster. And I am sorry, but I am so glad we 
have precipitated in our land. God forbid! God forbid! God for- 


bid! And uphold the hands of our President. Although a dastardly 
deed, it will be repaid in full later. 
( Yes.) 


I want to go, and tell you that I will come again; for I am <9 
weak. | 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The New God and Other Essays. By Raven Survey. William 
Rider and Son, London, England. 1911. 


This volume is a series of essays previously printed and the 
author explains that some readers may wish to have evidence of the 
authorities for his statements, but that he has been too busy to supply 
this want. Nearly all the essays turn on the new interpretation of 
Christianity. Only two of them exceed these boundaries. They are 
the chapters on Lurancy Vennum and Count Cagliostro. The vol- 
ume would have had more distinct unity with the omission of these 
last two chapters, but probably most readers will be sufficiently in- 
terested in them to thank the author for their admission. The title 
will appear a little striking to some readers, but the author’s handling 
of his subject ought to remove suspicions from those easily shocked 
tastes that cannot think in any but traditional grooves. He is nota 
destroyer, as the title might suggest, but takes a constructive attitude 
and applies common sense and discrimination to his problems. The 
importance of the book for the general reader is that the author 1s 
not burdened with detailed critical matter which authors in more 
scientific objects must respect, but he selects the crucial points and 
situations in the evidential problem and makes a clear case of them 
in as brief a manner as possible. The orthodox type of mind would 
not respect his argument or evidence, but that mind would not accept 
anything that tended to modify opinions based on emotional satis- 
faction in the imaginations of youth. It is too rigid to make changes 
in its view without endangering the integrity of its ethical impulses. 
It is unfortunate that this is so, as one of the distressing situations for 
the scientific mind is the necessity of recognizing fine moral char- 
acters intellectually awry. However this may be, the present vol- 
ume of essays will prove interesting and instructive to any intelli- 
gent reader. The author recognizes that it'is psychic research that 
is producing the new interpretation of things. This recognition 1s 
not a prominent part of the book, but is indicated, and while other 
factors have no doubt contributed to the result, it is equally certain 
that psychic research has been a primary one in that its interest is 
so distinctive and profound at the one point at which all human re- 
flection becomes passionate and effective, namely, the question of 
survival after death. This question, however, is not mentioned in 
the book. There is simply the reinterpretation of Christianity from 
the methods of science which are based on fact and not on tradition. 
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come yet but I will let you know. This is.still Mills. I must try and 
stay until some reliable person takes charge or it might be bad. 

(Change of writing.) 

Here I am Dr. X. Edwin Friend is here now. Have you seen 
Marjorie? 

(No, but I sent her your message. ) 


That is good. I have tried since the last time here but not much 

telephone out of order as one would say. Miss Pope did you 

say? Yes, I was thinking of my body. I’m through with it. It’s 

very likely in the wreckage....They newer found it. I came with 

full plans to give you that message, but first give love to Marjorie 

my little wife and tell her I am with her taking care of her. Did you 
verify the other messages ? 

(All but the Little Red Schoolhouse. ) 

I can only think of Dean Howells Little Red Schoolhouse in 
Jaffrey, N. H., the building is still there. I don’t remember whether 
that was the title now. The little red schoolhouse is there and it is 
in Jaffrey, N. H., and by Dean Howells. [19] 

(Can you finish message you tried last time ?) 

German poet of. period I.. Friedrich Rueckert early 

Is Dr. X. there? This is Edwin Friend still. Did you under- 

Is it summer with you now? I 

just wanted to see if I was right. Conditions here are the same 
always. 

(Yes, goon.) [20] 

Good. On what line? Evidence I suppose you mean 
satiable. There is a great deal more. Your Light is pretty strong 
psychically and when she grows stronger physically you will have 
quite a power with you, at least that is what they tell me here. Here 
is a question for you. It has been impossible for your Light to find 
out anything sub-consciously and use it, hasn’t it? That is an as- 
sertive question. Do you see what I mean? I know it, I know that. 
—your Light isn’t even sure of my name and knows nothing about 
me,—but I was asking it. You see that too? 

(Yes, go on.) 


19. Mr. Friend spent a vacation in Jaffrey, N. H., but it is not known 
what connection this had with the episode of the “ Little Red School-house ”. 


The psychic could have known nothing of it. Mr. Friend’s body was never 
found. 


20. The name Friedrich Rueckert is correct. It was from this poet’s 
works that Mr. Friend read to Dr. X. on the Sunday mentioned above. Dr. 
X. thought to test Mr. Friend’s identity and the answer was correct. It was 
first spelled with the umlaut inserted and afterward in the other form; 
namely with “e” after the “u”. The psychic knows nothing about German. 
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(Can you tell me of our last conversation ?) 

Big....Edwin Friend..... wait........ I remember hearing 
you talk of...... 

(Pencil dropped and refused. Finished by speaking.) 

There is a man...tall..a doctor. Dr. Mumford hovering 
around. His presence is felt. He wants you to know he’s here... 
something about sickness . ..............--- LEHIGH...ED- 
WIN FRIEND...BETHLEHEM...CHAPLAIN. [21] 


May 24, 1915. 
Miss D——. Present: Dr. X., and Dr. Y. of New York. 


seen Marjorie?..... I am looking for her tonight.. .1 send this.... 
give her....I was looking for her........ [From this point writ- 


ing clearer and stronger.] ‘Tell her to take care of her health. I 
wanted to tell her to take greater care of her health. She must save 
her strength. When I came to her the message couldn’t (get) 
through, but that is the most important,—her health and for her to 
know that I try hard to reach her. Tell her to tell her to write and 
I can reach her soon. Tell her * * * and love eternally. Tell 
her to think. Ask her to remember if she remembers the time we 
were together and the people were all waiting for something to 
happen and a young man sang that song and all the chorus was “ Till 
the sands of the desert grow cold”. It meant a great deal, a great 


deal to us then, but more now,...a thousand times more. 


Edwin W. Friend.......... [22] 
[Change of Control.] 


21. The communicator tested the sitter also by asking him what he had 
talked about on the occasion and he could not recall it. Mr. Friend reminded 
him of the facts by mentioning the names in the record. The sitter had been 
at Lehigh University as chaplain. It is situated at Bethlehem, Pa. The 
psychic knew nothing about this relationship of the sitter and also nothing 
about the subject of the conversation. 


22. Mrs. Friend at first had no recollection of the incident mentioned in 
this message, but on showing the communication to one of her friends in 
Farmington, Mrs. Wells Hastings, Mrs. Hastings recalled the circumstances 
clearly as follows: 

“You and Mr. Friend were at our home one evening not long ago trying 
to get some physical phenomena. While sitting and waiting for results we 
turned on the Victrola that you might hear our new records. The one that 
Mr. Friend liked best and asked to have repeated was a record of the song 
‘Till the Sands of the Desert Grow Cold’.” 


Mrs. Friend now recalls the incident clearly. 
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Is Dr. X here? Why do you want to send me to oblivion? 
I cannot come to this part of the world excepting here and I do 
want to keep here sometimes. Lionel Bray . . I don’t want to go 
into oblivion. Perhaps I could help you sometimes. There is nothing 
I can do without being asked but I don’t want to sever the connec- 
tion, sever the connection. 

Question : “ Will you help?” 

If I can, anyway only don’t send me out forever. Thank you I 
will go now. 

[Scrawls and then another change of writing. ] 

Someone named Charles V. Mills wants to speak to someone but 
he hasn’t been able to master the light the apparatus of controlling 
the light. His name is Mills but we can’t get the message through 
tonight. Mills wants you to know ..no it’s not half as hold 
hard there you are waking. ..careful.. Mills says to wait...go slow 
...We can’t give any message as there isn’t one and he said it was 
important. ..Try again... Where has he gone. . Mills said to tell you 
that he was the same one Here finish the message 

All is the same on this.. here Mills you can operate the light 
yourself. Try...she has given out but he wants you, X 
that message and he is really * * to speak himself 
...try again. Try putting her into another trance, wake her up not 


quite and try again. There is an obstacle in the way on this side. 
Perhaps that would clear the way. 

Awoke her partially—lighter trance. 

There that frees something, there was a tight feeling in her 
throat and in trying to loosen it everything loosened. That is the 
trouble. It’s the whole nervous system in this light is so closely.... 
...it causes much disturbance... 
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PART III. 


I had an appointment made for a lady with a psychic in 
New York for some cross references with her sittings in Bos- 
ton a short time before, and there was no reason in the nature 
of the situation for the appearance of Mr. Friend. He was 
unknown and unrelated to the sitter, and at least before the 
disaster to the Lusitania was unheard of by the medium. 
What the medium may have known about him after his death 
from casual knowledge it is not possible to determine save 
through herself. But some of the things occurring in this sit- 
ting it was not possible for her to know as the facts were 
known only to myself and Miss Tubby, the stenographer who 
took the record. For that reason it finds a place here. I copy 
it out from the record, most of which purports to be con- 
nected with the sitter and her friends. 

The physical phenomena in the psychic indicated that the 
communicator was giving up control and this suddenly 
changed, but with no other indications than the physical 
symptoms, whose meaning would not have been recognized 


by any one not familiar with these phenomena. The follow- 
ing is what occurred: 


July 9th, 1914. 
Mrs. S——. Present Miss Tubby and Mrs. P—— and daughter. 
* * * * * * * * 


I want to bring the keys to her they’re worried about over there. 
(They’re worried about them ?) 

Where’s the baby? Where’s the baby? 

(Well, I don’t know. I’m not certain.) 

O dear! 

(With its mother.) [1] 


1. It was not apparent until later in the sitting who the communicator 
was. But when that was determined the allusion to the “ baby” had an im- 
portant meaning. Mr. Friend left for England with his wife expecting the 
birth of a child, but not before his return. Events after its birth proved the 
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You think it will be helped? 
(Yes, I think you will be helped.) 

I know they’re kind friends here. I know. 

(Yes, there are kind friends there.) 

I know. [Pause.] 

(Did I know you? Myself personally? Did I know you?) 
Friend, aren’t you? 

(Yes, my name is Tubby.) 

Yes. (Did you know Miss Tubby?) [Mrs. S.’s fingers imitated 
typewriting.] (Yes, that’s right.) [Pause.] (Come again, some 
time. ) 

F (F, go ahead.) [Brows knit. Pause.] a 

F r [Pause and lips working.] Freund reund. [Pro- 
nounced “ Froond ”, as tho in effort at an unaccustomed word or 
language.] [2] 

(I see. Very good.) 

Tell..Doctor..that..I will. .not. .antagonize. .him. .now..and 
[pause] give..my..regards..and..say..old friends. .yet. .although 
on the other side of the fence. [Very deliberately and carefully 
spoken. | 
(All right. I will. He will be glad.) [3] 


Ha! Shot all to pieces. 
(What’s shot all to pieces ?) 

Iam. My body. But not by a shot. 

(But not by a shot?) 

No, no. There were no shots on board. 

(No shots on board ?) 

No, it’sa lie. (Lie?) Yes. But shot, just the same. [Disturbed 
by door-bell again.] You will have to help me in the future. 


pertinence of the reference to its being “ helped”. 


Its life was barely saved. 
Inquiry shows that there was no worry about keys. 


2. “Freund” is the German for Mr. Friend’s name. The psychic does 
not know anything of German whatever. Long after this sitting she was 
asked by the stenographer how she would pronounce the word “ Leute” and 
she replied “Loot”. This was to test her knowledge of German uncon- 
sciously. It is possible that the word “Friend” a little earlier may have been 
an attempt to give the English name in a way to prepare the subconscious for 


giving the same as a proper name. I-have observed this symbolic process 
sometimes. 


3. The slowly delivered message here is most pertinent and was also given 
through Mrs. Chenoweth. Cf. pp. 159-160. The psychic knew nothing about 
the situation. There had been friction from the very start of Mr. Friend’s edi- 
torial work with the Journal. The antagonism to its plans was very decided. 
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(Yes, all right. Gladly.) [4] 

I am disturbed. (Why?) By some of the things that I wrote. I 
want to correct them later. Tell the Doctor it wasn’t my fault. 

(I see. I will tell him. Whose fault was it?) 

I was misled. (Misled?) Yes. (By ?) [Speaking went 
on.] Poor judgment and belief, and, I find now, by misdirecting 
influences over here. 

(Yes, we know that.) [5] 

Yes, and I want to be upheld and not criticized too severely until 
I have time to rectify. 

(All right.) 

And the work will then be finished and complete. 

(All right. That’s good. Glad to have it.) 

And tell the Doctor he has my hearty cooperation now. 

(All right. So much the better.) 

I want to see you again. 

(All right. [’ll be happy. If you are codperating with him I shall 
be very glad to cooperate with you.) 

I want to talk about the manuscript, but I don’t know now. I 
can’t recall. 

(All right.) 

But there is a great deal of rehashing. A great deal of work 
there, and I can be of greater assistance now than I was, and there 
won’t be so much quibbling. Understand? 

(I do.) [6] 

[Sudden start.] There are a great many comrades here that 
came over with me, and they are asking me to let them have a show. 

(Poor souls.) 


4. No evidential value can be given to the allusion to there not being any 
“shots” on board. The statements about that were well known to every one, 
but it was relevant to put them into the mouth of one who had been a lost 
passenger on the Lusitania and whose presence there had not been known by 
the psychic. There was evidently some confusion at first about the incident, 
the subconscious thinking that the messages referred to the communicator’s 
being shot. This was quickly corrected, however. 


5. This passage is most pertinent and represents knowledge which the 
psychic did not know. Through Mrs. Chenoweth he expressed dissent from 
views he held about his article before he died and admitted that the subcon- 
scious had more to do with it than he had supposed, agreeing with what I had 
told him before he left the Society. Moreover he had also confessed through 
Mrs. Chenoweth that he had been misled, and more definitely indicated that 
this influence was from both the dead and the living. Cf. p. 159. 

6. It is probable that the reference to “the manuscript” was to the article 


which he had sent to Mr. Holt on the eve of sailing and which was later pub- 
lished in The Unpopular Review. 


Communications from Mr. Friend. 


And I want to make the effort, but I can’t, all at once. 
( Yes.) 


We have a great many here that will be of assistance. 

(That’s good.) 

You know we all went down together. You know, broke in half, 
you know. ‘Terrible disaster. And I am sorry, but I am so glad we 
have precipitated in our land. God forbid! God forbid! God for- 
bid! And uphold the hands of our President. Although a dastardly 
deed, it will be repaid in full later. 

( Yes.) 


I want to go, and tell you that I will come again; for I am <9 
weak, 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The New God and Other Essays. By Rateu Suirtey. William 
Rider and Son, London, England. 1911. 


This volume is a series of essays previously printed and the 
author explains that some readers may wish to have evidence of the 
authorities for his statements, but that he has been too busy to supply 
this want. Nearly all the essays turn on the new interpretation of 
Christianity. Only two of them exceed these boundaries. They are 
the chapters on Lurancy Vennum and Count Cagliostro. The vol- 
‘ume would have had more distinct unity with the omission of these 
last two chapters, but probably most readers will be sufficiently in- 
terested in them to thank the author for their admission. The title 
will appear a little striking to some readers, but the author’s handling 
of his subject ought to remove suspicions from those easily shocked 
tastes that cannot think in any but traditional grooves. He is nut a 
destroyer, as the title might suggest, but takes a constructive attitude 
and applies common sense and discrimination to his problems. The 
importance of the book for the general reader is that the author 1s 
not burdened with detailed critical matter which authors in more 
scientific objects must respect, but he selects the crucial points and 
situations in the evidential problem and makes a clear case of them 
in as brief a manner as possible. The orthodox type of mind would 
not respect his argument or evidence, but that mind would not accept 
anything that tended to modify opinions based on emotional satis- 
faction in the imaginations of youth. It is too rigid to make changes 
in its view without endangering the integrity of its ethical impulses. 
It is unfortunate that this is so, as one of the distressing situations for 
the scientific mind is the necessity of recognizing fine moral char- 
acters intellectually awry. However this may be, the present vol- 
ume of essays will prove interesting and instructive to any intelli- 
gent reader. The author recognizes that it is psychic research that 
is producing the new interpretation of things. This recognition 1s 
not a prominent part of the book, but is indicated, and while other 
factors have no doubt contributed to the result, it is equally certain 
that psychic research has been a primary one in that its interest is 
so distinctive and profound at the one point at which all human re- 
flection becomes passionate and effective, namely, the question of 
survival after death. This question, however, is not mentioned in 
the book. There is simply the reinterpretation of Christianity from 
the methods of science which are based on fact and not on tradition. 


